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ABSTRACT 



The report opens with a brief overview of higher 
education in 1969-70, including such items as the rapid increase in 
enrollment, the continuing education program, the need for a 
comprehensive development plan, the availability of construction 
funds for 2 new universities and a dental school, legislative 
limitation on the State System's growth by limiting graduate 
enrollment, the move to a program budgeting and management 
information system, plans for an expanded medical education program, 
the oceanography program, and the relative absence of campus unrest 
and legislative approval for greater administrative flexibility. The 
remainder of the report is devoted to individual reports from the 
universities in the State System, including the University of 
Florida, Florida State University, Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical University, University of South Florida, Florida Atlantic 
University, University of West Florida, Florida Technological 
University, Florida International University, and the University of 
North Florida. (AF) 
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October 1, 1970 



The Honorable Claude R. Kirk, Jr. 

Governor of Florida 

Dear Governor Kirk: 

I have the privilege of submitting the Annual Report of the Florida Board of Regents for 
the period beginning July 1, 1969. and ending June 30. 1970. This report is presented as 
required by the provisions of Chapter 5384, Laws of Florida, 1905. 

The report notes considerable growth and progress in higher education during the past 
year as well as planning for future growth during a period when resources will become 
increasingly limited. 

The report also expresses the concern of the Board of Regents that quality of education 
be maintained during the years ahead when demands for higher educational opportunities 
will continue at a high level while the funds to finance these demands will be increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain. 

The Regents are grateful to you and the other members of the State Board of Education, 
as well as to the members of the Legislature and the people of Florida, for the support 
provided higher education which has made progress possible. 

Respectfully submitted, 



D. Burke Kibler, III, Chairman 
Florida Board of Regents 
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FOREWORD 



At least two main thrusts characterized the year. One of these embraced the day-to- 
day operations of the Institutions and the other concerned the future and the preparatory 
groundwork for meeting the demands which are anticipated for higher education during 
the next decade. 

Several significant changes occurred in the day-to-day operation of higher education. 
The first of these was the shift to an annual legislative appropriations cycle. In addition 
to the unprecedented demand upon limited man-hours caused by this change, the opera- 
tional factors of an annual budget cycle caused an upheaval in some of the established 
patterns of such fundamentals as commitments to new faculty in advance of the aca- 
demic year. The certainty which had existed for the second half of a biennial budget 
evaporated. Simultaneously with the shift to the annual budget, the Board sought to 
execute the legislative mandate to shift to program budgeting. This massive under- 
taking, executed without significant additions to the staff and without additional resources, 
has moved forward in a striking manner. National recognition is being accorded us not 
only for rapid progress but for innovative thinking which has characterized the execution 
of this legislative mandate. Great credit should be accorded to the competent and 
dedicated people who have cooperated in this endeavor. 

In terms of anticipating and preparing for the future, several milestones were passed. 
Perhaps the most significant was the adoption by the Board of a Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Plan (CODE), which not only provides a skeleton upon which growth can occur but 
gives direction to that growth. In the latter regard it differs from master plans produced 
by many state governing or coordinating boards. It is by no means etched in stone but 
does provide a thoughtful foundation upon which to build and from which change can 
flow. Two new institutions moved from legislative authorization to recruiting of personnel 
and detailed planning for opening in the fall of 1972. Funds for construction were made 
possible by the passage of a Constitutional amendment which permits the continuation 
of the gross utilities receipts tax as a source of revenue for the repayment of bonds. 
Additional capital outlay was assured when the legislature authorized the utilization of 
existing student fees as a basis for the issuance of additional revenue certificates. 
Mounting evidence points to the fact that higher education will face the dilemma .of 
additional students without a corresponding increase in support. 

Students and faculty of Florida universities manifested extraordinary common sense 
as crises plagued universities in other parts of the country. It would be foolish, however, 
to delude ourselves by thinking that unrest may not manifest itself in a destructive 
fashion unless all continue the present policies of firmness and flexibility, the latter 
arising from dialogue, accommodation, and change. Finally the executive and legislative 
branches of government have shown remarkable understanding and restraint and have 
let their judgment be influenced not by events outside of the state but by the manner 
in which the universities in Florida handled their problems. 

Robert B. Mautz 

Chancellor 
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Higher education ended a decade of unpre- 
cedented growth in Florida during 1969-70 and 
headed into a new 10-year period in which edu- 
cational demands will be undiminished but in 
which resources will become increasingly lim- 
ited. 

A recent Board of Regents study of post- 
junior college education in Florida reports that 
over 85 percent of the state’s 6.6 million people 
live within an hour of automobile travel time 
to one of the seven existing public universities 
or the two new universities scheduled to open 
in Jacksonville and Miami in 1972. 

Because the institutions in the State Uni- 
versity System have been located throughout 
the state in a way to be accessible to the peo- 
ple, increased attendance at all institutions is 
inevitable. 

The paradox is that during the decade of the 
Sixties, Florida concentrated on taking higher 
education to tlie people whereas during the 
decade of the Seventies the state will be faced 
with prospects for restricting that opportunity 
because of limited resources. 

Finding the point of balance is a significant 
challenge to the future. That is where the Flo- 
rida Board of Regents and the individual uni- 
versities as well as the Legislature and the 
Executive Branch of government, will concen- 
trate their attention increasingly in the next 
decade. 

ENROLLMENT GROWTH 

Enrollments in the seven existing state uni- 
versities reached a total of 67,756 students by 
head count, or 64,261 full time equivalent stu- 
dents, in the fall of 1969— a gain of 12 percent 
over the preceding year. In 1960, at the start 
of the decade, 27,053 students' were enrolled 
in the then four state universities. 

Projections made by the staff of the Board 



of Regents in cooperation with the institutions 
indicate that enrollments in the State Univer- 
sity System will climb to 180,000 in 1980 in the 
absence of further restrictions on enrcllinent 
of qualified students. 

A continuation of the trend toward an in- 
creased ratio of students in the upper division 
and graduate areas is indicated. This trend in 
the student mix has caused a substantial in- 
crease in operating costs to the universities. 
Upper level instruction 'is more than twice as 
expensive as lower level instruction, and grad- 
uate level costs more than four times as much 
due to smaller classes, specialized laboratory 
equipment and other factors. 

CONTINUING EDUCATION 

In addition to the on-campus enrollment, 
29,595 students were registered in credit 
courses off campus during 1969-70 in the Con- 
tinuing Education program of the State Uni- 
versity System. The breakdown; Teacher Edu- 
cation 24,526; Businesf.. Administration 2,203; 
Engineering 1,839; and other 1,027. This pro*' 
gram is designed to help adult citizens keep 
abreast of their professional, cultural and civic 
responsibilities through programs of credit and 
noncredit instruction. Due to lack of legisla- 
tive support for noncredit activities, some of 
the universities are being forced to restrict 
activities in this area. 

The Board of Regents’ office is exploring the 
Continuing Education needs of the various geo- 
graphical areas of the state and making some 
feasibility studies to determine needs for the 
location of additional Continuing Education 
Centers. The office also is exploring the con- 
tinuing education needs of employees of major 
governmental agencies and of personnel of 
military establishments in the state. 
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COMPREHENSIVE DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
educational demands are outstripping avail- 
able resources in Florida and throughout the 
nation. Only through effective planning and 
rnanagement can the state’s resources be uti- 
lized in the most efficient manner so that the 
higher educational needs of the state can be 
met. 

The Board of Regents and the Legislature 
are now in the process of establishing prior- 
ities of need, and are allocating resources on 
the basis of these needs. First priority has 
been assigned the Florida resident undergrad- 
uate student. 

Major planning guidelines for the State Uni- 
versity System to 1980 have been set forth in 
Phase One of the COMPREHENSIVE DEVEL- 
OPMENT PLAN OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
SYSTEM OF FLORIDA (CODE), a planning doc- 
ument approved by the Board of Regents early 
in 1970. 

CODE forecasts that operating needs for the 
State University System, based upon projected 
enrollments of qualified students and assum- 
ing a 4 percent per year inflationary effect, 
would amount to $1,004,828,773 in 1980. Of this 
amount $720 million would come from state 
sources under the current rates of funding. 

The $212.1 million appropriated by the Legis- 
lature for operations of the university system 
during 1970-71 was an increase of $26.2 mil- 
lion, or 18.8 percent over 1969-70. Much of the 
increase for the state universities looks to 
future support of students and activities, how- 
ever, since it involves preparation for the open- 
ing of various major programs and institutions, 
such as the Dental School at the University of 
Florida, the Medical and Nursing Colleges of 
the University of South Florida and the two new 
universities — Florida International University at 
Miami and the University of North Florida at 
Jacksonville. Also included in this category is 
an appropriated $175,000 for the planning of a 
College of Veterinary Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

The anticipated increase in students for 
1970-71 as compared to 1969 is approximately 
6,000 FTE students, or approximately a 10 per- 



cent increase. The amount appropriated in 
1969 for operations in the educational and gen- 
eral budget was $2,314 per student, and the 
amount available in 1970-71 is $2,319 per stu- 
dent, or a .2 percent increase. 

Considerable progress was made during the 
year in implementing the plans for opening of 
the two new universities in Miami and Jack- 
sonville. Presidents were selected and the in- 
stitutions now have the nucleus of strong 
planning, administrative, and academic staffs, 

CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 

Initial construction money for these two new 
institutions in addition to a new dental school 
and expansion of the medical school at the 
University of Florida was assured through ap- 
proval by the voters in November, 1969 of a 
constitutional amendment which renewed au- 
thority to issue revenue certificates supported 
by the gross receipts utilities tax through June 
30, 1975. Approximately $26.5 million is ex- 
pected to be obtained from this source to fi- 
nance university buildings through the 1970- 
71 fiscal year. 

In addition, the 1970 Legislature authorized 
the issuance of up to $25 million in revenue 
certificates supported by a portion of existing 
student fees. The amount of the fees to be 
devoted to funding the revenue certificates, 
which money was previously dedicated to the 
operation of the universities, was replaced with 
tax revenues. Altogether $10 of each student 
fee paid each quarter was allocated for debt 
service for these revenue certificates. 

The principle established is an important 
one and provides a path to future funding for 
building programs, although it will be insuffi- 
cient to meet overall future needs. A new 
source of capital outlay funding is urgently 
needed to provide the necessary classrooms, 
laboratories, offices and libraries required for 
the future. CODE has estimated that capital 
outlay needs for academic buildings in the 
State University System to 1980 will approxi- 
mate $472 million. 
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LIMITATIONS ON GROWTH 

In an effort to slow down the costs of public 
higher education, the 1969 Legislature placed 
some constraints on the State University Sys- 
tem by limiting the rate of growth of graduate 
enrollments and appropriating operating funds 
on the basis of three-quarter averaging of en- 
rollments. These limitations and enrollment 
averaging formula were continued by the 1970 
Legislature. The growth of graduate enroll- 
ments is restricted under a formula which 
limits the beginning graduate admissioris to 
no more than 50 percent of the increase in 
enrollment at the upper division (juniors and 
seniors) and the advanced graduate admis- 
sions to no more than 25 percent of increase 
in enrollment at the upper division. Formerly 
funds for operations were appropriated on the 
basis of the fall enrollment, and the three- 
quarter averaging had the effect of reducing 
the amount per student of total operating 
funds. 

The Legislature and the Governor have 
served notice, that they want the universities 
to move toward full year-round operations with 
enrollments each quarter as nearly equal as 
possible. Enrollments during the fourth or sum- 
mer quarter have averaged only about half of 
those of the fall quarter. The Board of Regents 
is currently making a study of the quarter sys- 
tem calendar in an effort to determine whether 
efforts to equalize enrollments during the sum- 
mer quarter would be productive and econom- 
ical. 

At its July, 1970 meeting the Board of Re- 
gents took two actions toward restricting fu- 
ture enrollments. The Board limited out-of- 
state enrollment to 10 percent of the total 
systemwide enrollment, and limited freshman 
enrollment at four universities with lower di- 
visions, as follows: University of Florida 2,900; 
Florida State University 2,500; University of 
South Florida 2,200; and Florida Technological 
University 2,000. The objective of the freshman 
enrollment limitation was to encourage niore 
beginning students to enroll in the junior col- 
leges. 

In the fall of 1969, out-of-state students rep- 
resented 11.4 percent of the total enrollment of 



the State University System. The number of 
Florida students leaving the state for their 
college education has been declining each 
year. In the fall of 1969, 16.48 percent of the 
Florida high school graduates of that year who 
went to college enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities in other states. 

PROGRAM BUDGETING AND MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION SYSTEM 

State government is moving toward program 
budgeting, and the State University System is 
engaged in developing its first six-year plan 
(1971-72 through 1976-77) using a modified 
program budgeting system as a framework for 
the documentation and justification of its ac- 
tivities. The budget materials for the 1971-72 
legislative request represent the initial en- 
deavor to adopt a program approach. Program 
budgeting will speak more clearly to what the 
universities must forego in programs and ac- 
tivities within limited resources. 

An important function of program budgeting 
is the accomplisl'iment of an ongoing, planning 
process fully supported by systemwide informa- 
tion systems. Such a process will greatly im- 
prove the planning, operational, and evaluative 
activities of the University System. 

The first job of the Board of Regents Staff 
has been to identify the components of a Uni- 
versity Management Information System and 
to begin from the ground up to build such a 
system. The Western Interstate Commission on 
Higher Education (WICHE) through its Manage- 
ment Information System staff provided guid- 
ance and assistance and the Regents staff 
elected to use the basic outline of their ap- 
proach to build a data base for students, staff, 
facilities, programs, and finance. 

EXPANDED MEDICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

A plan for significantly increasing physician 
education in Florida without a substantial in- 
crease in costs has been developed during the 
past year and approved in principle by the 
Board of Regents. Under this plan, the three 
medical centers of the state at the University 
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of riorida at Gainesville, the University of Mi- 
ami at Miami, and the University of South 
Florida at Tampa retain their focus as the 
centers of physician education, and these 
would be supplemented by other resources 
now available. 

Medical students can spend their first year 
apart from a medical school at one of the state 
universities which has a strong program in the 
basic sciences. Then after two years at one of 
the three medical centers, the student would 
complete his fourth year in one of a number 
of selected hospitals and clinics throughout 
the state. Florida State University and Florida 
A. and M. University have been approved jointly 
for the first year program since they already 
have strong programs in this field. Funding for 
the first year's operation will be sought from 
the 1971 Legislature. 

OCEANOGRAPHY 

During 1969-70 the Board of Regents bud- 
geted a total of $90,000 from its lump sum ap- 
propriation to implement a cooperative state 
university program under direction of the Flor- 
ida Institute of Oceanography. A major project 
carried out during the year with the allocation 
was a cooperative ship operation across the 
Loop Current in the Eastern and Central Gulf 
of Mexico and in the Western Straits of Florida 
to define and characterize major water masses 
in the area. Cooperating in the projects were 
four state universities, three private universi- 
ties in Florida, Texas A. and M. University, six 
state and federal agencies and four industry 
and other participants. The systemwide pro- 
gram is being continued in 1970-71 with an 
additional lump-sum allocation of $90,000. 

CAMPUS UNREST 

State university campuses in Florida were 
relatively calm during the year and no violence 
was reported in contrast to turbulence on 
many of the nation's college campuses as an 
aftermath of the Cambodian invasion and the 
killing of students on campuses at Kent State 
University in Ohio and Jackson State College 



in Mississippi. 

A bill enacted by the 1970 Legislature re- 
quired the Board of Regents in admitting new 
or transfer students to take into account dis- 
ruptive actions of students transferring from 
other institutions. Pursuant to this directive the 
Board of Regents has prepared a new poiicy^ 
requiring the universities to refuse admission 
to an applicant whose record shows previous 
disruptive or other misconduct not to the best 
interest of the university, and requiring each 
university to develop a plan for implementing 
this policy, and for hearing student appeals. 

Policies were adopted by the Board of Re- 
gents and were implemented by the universi- 
ties providing for the disciplining of faculty, 
students, and other personnel who intention- 
ally acted to impair, interfere with, or obstruct 
the orderly functions of a university. The Board 
policy also defined disruptive conduct. 

ADMINISTRATIVE FLEXIBILITY AND 
REORGANIZATION 

In response to pleas from the Board of Re- 
gents for relief from excessive checks by other 
state agencies, the 1970 Legislature authorized 
increased administrative flexibility for the uni- 
versities in the fiscal and personnel areas in 
the General Appropriations Act. One provision 
authorized any university president, subject to 
prior approval of the Board of Regents, to 
transfer between functions and uses within 
functions not more than .seven percent of the 
funds appropriated to each university. Another 
provision authorized the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Administration to delegate to any 
agency or department authority to add and de- 
lete positions when such delegation would en- 
able the agency or department to more effec- 
tively administer its authorized and approved 
programs. Certain limitations were placed upon 
such authorization. 

While the Board of Regents contended that 
the placing of the Division of Universities 
within a centralized Department of Education 
as provided by governmental reorganization 
would decrease managerial accountability and 
effectiveness, the 1970 Legislature declined to 
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grant the Regen'’.s' request for a restoration of 
independent status. Legislators indicated they 
wanted to allow more time for reorganization 
to receive a trial. The 1969 Governmental Re- 
organization Act made the State University 
System a Division of Universities in the Depart- 
ment of Education with the Board of Regents 
as division head. 

CHANGES IN BOARD MEMBERSHIP 

Three changes were made in membership of 
the Board of Regents during the year. Milton N. 
Weir, Jr., of Boca Raton was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Claude R. Kirk, Jr., to replace John Beh- 
ringer of Fort Lauderdale, who resigned. E. W. 
Hopkins, Jr. of Pensacola was named to suc- 
ceed Mayhew W. Dodson of Pensacola, who 
resigned, and Miss Elizabeth A. Kovachevich of 
St. Petersburg was named to replace Clarence 
Menser of Vero Beach, whose term expired. 

A CONCERN FOR EXCELLENCE 

This report has emphasized enrollments, 
budgets, construction of buildings and efforts 



by the state to establish priorities of need in | 

view of limited resources. The report has noted i 

that there are rapidly growing numbers of peo- i 

pie coming into higher education and the pro- j 

portion of the state’s population that goes to l 

college continues to grow year by year. The | 

problems being encountered in higher educa- j 

tion result largely from the high premium that | 

society has placed upon post-high school edu- ; 

cation. The Board of Regents’ concern with i 

excellence in education remains constant and 
active. The emphasis of the Regents during 
the next decade v/ill be to preserve and im- 
prove quality in the face of continuing demands 
for expanding educational opportunities. Qual- 
ity in higher education must be maintained, 
and it cannot be diluted. The Board of Regents 
will look carefully at the programs which the 
universities now have and the proposals for 
new programs and determine which can best I 

serve the state needs. There are very signifi- 
cant challenges ahead for higher education in 
this state and in this nation. Providing high 
quality education with a high degree of effi- 
ciency will require a strong commitment 
backed by adequate financing. 
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UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Stephen C. O’ConnelL President 



The year 1969-70 reflected normal growth for 
the University of Florida. The fall enrollment 
was up by 4.4 per cent, compared with an 
average increase of 5.7 per cent over the pre- 
ceding five years. The number of degrees 
awarded was 6.6 per cent greater than in 
1968-69 against an average increase of 9.1 per 
cent during the same preceding five-year period. 
The average increase in the total budget of the 
University during these five years was 16.2 per 
cent. This compared with an increase of 14.4 
per cent in the 1969-70 budget over 1968-69. 

The report which follows is divided into 
sections on (a) Instruction; (b) Research; (c) 
Continuing Education and Community Service; 
(d) Physical Plant; (e) Student Activities and 
(f) Administration. 

A. INSTRUCTION 

Biological Sciences. Outstanding among the 
actions taken in the academic organization of 
the University was the initiation of steps to 
draw together into a single unit the basic 
biological sciences, which previously had been 
distributed among the three major units of the 
University. The Division of Biological Sciences, 
formerly a separate entity and merely coordina- 
tive in function, has been subsumed under 
the College of Arts and Sciences and been 
given budgetary and administrative responsi- 
bility for its constituent departments. Moving 
to the College of Arts and Sciences in the fall 
of 1970 as parts of this division will be the 
Departments of Botany and Bacteriology (from 
IFAS) and, in the fall of 1971, the Departments 
of Biochemistry (from the College of Medicine) 
and the Department of Comprehensive Bio- 
logical Sciences (from the University College). 
The Department of Zoology, already housed in 
the College of Arts and Sciences, will complete 
the constituency of the division. The advan- 



tages in this shift in organization, both admiinis- 
trative and intellectual, are numerous. It is 
hoped that as a result these basic sciences 
will be able to achieve eminence equal to that 
already achieved by the applied fields. 

New Graduate Programs. The Comprehen- 
sive Development (CODE) Plan of the State 
University System has assigned to the Uni- 
versity of Florida (and to its sister institution 
Florida State University) the primary role of 
serving as "a center for advanced graduated 
and professional studies.’' In keeping with this 
assignment the University has continued to 
expand its graduate program. Between July 1, 
1968, and June 30, 1970, the following new 
graduate programs were approved by the Board 
of Regents: Master of Health Education and 
Master of Arts in Health Education, Master of 
Science in Engineering and Master of Engineer- 
ing with a major in Coastal and Oceanographic 
Engineering and Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy with a major in Linguistics. Dur- 
ing the same period, the Master of Building 
Construction was approved by the Chancellor’s 
Office without action by the Regents as a non- 
thesis extension of an existing thesis degree. 
New programs that have received University 
Senate approval and for which Board of Regents 
approval is requested during the fiscal year 
1970-71 are the following: Doctor of Philosophy 
with a major in Philosophy, and Master of 
Occupational Therapy. New programs for which 
active planning is under way are the following: 
Master of Agricultural Management and Re- 
source Economics, Master of Music and Master 
of Arts in Music, Master of Arts with a major 
in Religion and Doctor of Philosophy with a 
major in German. 

During the year, the Board of Regents ap- 
proved a University of Florida proposal to make 
the Jacksonville Hospitals Education Program, 
Inc. (JHEP) a division of the University's J. 
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Hillis Miller Health Center. JHEP has existed 
for 10 years as a cooperative venture between 
that city’s hospitals to strengthen graduate 
medical education programs in participating 
hospitals and to provide continuing education 
for practicing physicians. 

University College. Despite the special as- 
signment of responsibilities for advanced 
graduate and professional study, the Univer- 
sity’s concern with undergraduate programs, 
including those of the freshman and sophomore 
years, has not slackened. These programs are 
a part of its responsibility to the state, as CODE 
further indicates. Experience has shown that 
it is impossible to have a strong and flexible 
institution of higher learning without a strong 
four-year undergraduate program. An important 
manifestation of this concern has been the 
re-examination by administration, faculty and 
students of the University College and the 
organization of general education on the 
campus. Several plans have been submitted 
to the University Curriculum Committee and 
have been the subject of vigorous discussion. 

. On the one hand is a strong desire to bridge 
the gulf between lower and upper divisions and 
to unify and strengthen the basic disciplines. 
On the other is the fear that without adequate 
safeguards narrow professionalism will be over- 
emphasized. It is planned that the Curriculum 
Committee will report concerning this question 
to the University Senate early in the fall of 
1970 and that a resolution of this important 
issue can be achieved. 

Minority Students. It should be noted that 
the University is making a concerted effort to 
introduce educational programs for minority 
groups and to recruit qualified faculty members 
from minority groups. At the freshman level, 
the University is operating the experimental 
Freshman Critical Year Program designed to 
provide compensatory education for students 
whose elementary and secondary schooling 
was inadequate and to provide data as to 
whether such compensatory education can be 
successful on this campus. This program pro- 
vides tutorial functions, special sessions in 
freshman courses, reading clinic assignments 
. and other types of assistance characteristic 



of contemporary education. 

At the junior level, the Junior College Trans- 
fer Program is operated primarily for minority 
students who have difficulty with their first 
upper division courses. This program features 
tutorial and special term-long counseling ses- 
sions. The College of Arts and Sciences 
administers a new undergraduate special pro- 
gram in Afro-American Studies and the College 
of Medicine, under the auspices of a National 
Science Foundation grant, each summer offers 
a special undergraduate research program 
which helps prepare black pre-medical students 
for their post-graduate education in medicine. 

At the graduate level, the Institute of Food 
and Agricultural Sciences has instituted a 
master’s degree program for approximately 20 
black students, financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Another graduate level program is 
the African Studies Program, established with 
financial assistance under Title VI of the 
National Defense Education Act. It provides 
for direction and coordination of interdisciplin- 
ary instructional and research activities related 
to Africa, south of the Sahara. Although the 
African Studies Center does not offer inter- 
disciplinary graduate degrees, it does offer, 
with the cooperation of participating depart- 
ments, a certificate in African Studies in con- 
junction with the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 

New Health Center Programs. An academic 
affiliation between the Pensacola Educational 
Program and its three hospitals *and the Uni- 
versity’s College of Medicine was developed 
in 1969 and combines the teaching and educa- 
tional resources of these institutions to intensify 
the training of pediatricians and increase their 
numbers in West Florida. 

The Regents approved establishment of an 
academic affiliation between the College of 
Dentistry and the Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Miami to develop residency pro- 
grams in specialty areas of dentistry and to 
establish a mechanism for clinical rotation of 
College of Dentistry students, the education of 
auxiliary personnel and the development of 
continuing education activities for the Miami 
area. 
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In addition to the formal affiliation with 
Jacksonville Hospitals Educational Program 
and the enlarged capacity for acceptance of 
clinical students, the College of Medicine has 
engaged in a collaborative program with FSU 
which eventually will bring 40 additional medi- 
cal students into the clinical phase of the 
University of Florida curriculum. Thus, the size 
of the entering class of the College of Medicine 
will increase to 100 when Project I is completed 
and to 140 when FSU students are ready for 
the clinical phase of their medical sciences 
preparation. 

The college established a Division of Com- 
munity Health to utilize existing programs and 
develop new efforts in the medical school to 
increase emphasis in training physicians In 
community health and family practice. 

Evaluation of Teaching. Voluntary evaluation 
of teachers by students has been sponsored 
effectively by Student Government and Omicron . 
Delta Kappa for several years. Beginning in 
the fall of 1970, it will be required and will be 
handled by the colleges. A memorandum to this 
effect was issued in August, 1969, and since 
that time a University committee apd Assistant 
Dean for Academic Affairs Ernest St. Jacques, 
whose special province is the evaluation and 
improvement of academic performance, have 
been working with the colleges and helping to 
get the program started. The results of these 
evaluation procedures will be utilized in im- 
portant decisions affecting salary, promotion 
and tenure. Of course, they will be only one 
factor among many. Procedures concerning 
promotion and tenure are under careful study 
by the Professional Relations and Standards 
Committee, the University Personnel Board and 
a committee of the Council of Academic Deans. 
It is expected that some revisions of present 
criteria and procedures will be effected during 
1970-71. 

B. RESEARCH 

The quality and quantity of the research 
carried out at a university determine the 
national image of the university as a center of 
advanced scholarship. As was stated above, 



under CODE the University of Florida has a 
recognized responsibility within the state sys- 
tem for emphasizing graduate research and 
instruction. Through its research program, the 
University of Florida has established itself as 
one of the major members of the community of 
great scholarly institutions of this nation. 

It fcS well recognized that the federal govern- 
ment is in a period of shifting priorities and 
decreasing support of higher education. Never- 
theless, the University of Florida apparently is 
riding out this difficulty. The data for 1969-70 
are not yet available, but 1968-69 figures indi- 
cate the trend. Thus, 130 new grants were made 
to the University during 1968-69 and 110 grants 
were renewed. Combining these with 629 con- 
tinuing grants gives a total of 869 active grants. 
This compares with 749 grants in effect during 
1967-68. The University received research sup- 
port from 176 outside agencies during 1968-69, 
including the National Science Foundation, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Department of 
■Health, Education and Welfare, the Department 
of Defense and the Department of the Interior. 

The research program is funded by approxi- 
mately $20 million of outside support annually. 
The major recipients of outside support are 
Health Center, 24 per cent of total; Engineering 
and Industrial Experiment Station, 19 per cent, 
and Arts and Sciences, 15 per cent. The total 
funds for agricultural research reached an all- 
time high of approximately $13 million in 1969- 
70, About 75 per cent of this support came from 
state and incidental sources, 12 per cent from 
commercial grants and 13 per cent from federal 
support. The various successful research ven- 
tures include contributions to a longer, 
healthier, more purposeful fife in a cleaner, 
more productive Florida. 

To maintain and strengthen the research 
capacity of the University of .Florida, efforts 
are being made to define goals and priorities 
better, to systematize the accounting procedure 
and to improve liaison with the academic 
community. The Division of Sponsored Re- 
search has maintained its program of making 
awards from its developmental fund, with 
special emphasis on supporting programs con- 
sistent with the primary goals of this university. 
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These developmental grants are regarded as 
“seed money“ to initiate research which will 
generate continuing and more extensive sup- 
port from outside agencies. Fifteen grants were 
made ir. 1969-70 to University of Florida 
faculty members with an expenditure of 
$261,000. 

Funding agencies recently have directed 
much of their emphasis to problem-oriented 
research which requires the talents and tech- 
niques of the various traditional disciplines. 
Concomitantly there has been a burgeoning 
interest on the part of the faculty in combining 
talents to make a frontal attack on the prob- 
lems of the environment and of society. The 
University of Florida has embarked on a pro- 
gram of encouraging the formation of a select 
number of centers and institutes for significant 
areas of interdisciplinary research. The first 
center to be constituted and receive Board of 
Regents approval under this new effort is the 
Interdisciplinary Center for Aeronomy and At- 
mospheric Sciences. This group will be In- 
volved in problems ranging from the studies 
of ionic interactions in the upper atmosphere 
to the critical problems of smog and pollution. 

It always must be kept in mind that Univer- 
sity research and graduate training are essen- 
tially synonymous. The University of Florida 
ranks 27th nationally in the number of 
doctorates granted in the last decade. It is the 
leading school south of the Mason-Dixon line 
and east of Texas in terms of doctorate produc- 
tion. In 1968-69, the total number of doctorates 
granted by the University of Florida was 233, 
and in 1969-70 the figure was 295. Through the 
program of research and graduate training, this 
university is making a major impact on the 
state, the region and the nation. 

C. CONTINUING EDUCATION & 
COMMUNITY SERVICES 

Despite the disinclination of the state to sup- 
port continuing education outside of IFAS, this 
activity has continued to be productive under 
new Dean Joseph N. Busby, who heads exten- 
sion both in IFAS and in the remainder of the 
University. Special, programs in this area en- 






abled the University to meet some of the 
obligations of a land-grant institution. More 
than 14,000 participants engaged in clinics, 
conferences, seminars and short courses cover- 
ing subjects in business and industry, health 
related activities and public service, along 
with programs particularly for youth, women 
and older citizens. During the year correspon- 
dence study enrollment totaled 2,858. The 
number of written assignments in this area 
amounted to 55,089. A special drug abuse pro- 
gram was carried to 1,726 school children in 
Alachua, Duval and Levy counties. 

Early in 1970 the name of the Agricultural 
Extension Service was changed to the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service. Through this unit 
Florida extension specialists and agents 
throughout the state continued their work with 
agricultural producers, attempting to improve 
the efficiency and productivity of the industry. 

Some major extension accomplishments in 
this area were acquisition of more sophisticated 
equipment for the soil testing system which 
cuts analysis time and improves accuracy; 
assembly and dissemination of information on 
pesticide labeling, residue tolerance, pesticide 
restriction and level cancellations by the 
chemical information center, and initiation of 
a new project in ornamental horticulture to aid 
in planning the development of a segment of 
Interstate 10 in Northern Florida in a manner 
providing the greatest safety and beauty con- 
sistent with wise conservation of the natural 
environment. 

Extension home economics during the year 
expanded its food and nutritional educational 
program to reach disadvantaged families more 
effectively in an effort to improve their nutri- 
tion. The program has demonstrated that 
education can battle malnutrition. Over 5,000 
families have been enrolled in the program 
with 68.4 per cent from minority races. A total 
of 14,382 families were contacted in the pro- 
gram work. 

Outside the agencies of extension but 
still an activity of continuing education is 
the Graduate Engineering Education System 
(GENESYS). Two new buildings were added to 
the GENESYS system— one in Orlando and the 
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other to serve West Palm Beach students. 
Negotiations have been completed for the 
extension of GENESYS to Florida Atlantic Uni- 
versity. 

In the Engineering and Industrial Experiment 
Station, research services to many state 
agencies and private companies included de- 
sign of roads and bridges, shore and beach 
preservation, environmental control, electric 
energy engineering program and a new process 
for making tile. 

Community Service. The Health Center's 
colleges have engaged in several community 
programs during the fiscal year — all designed 
as Innovative approaches to the delivery of 
health care, or to reach populations which are 
too poor to secure medical help, or too far 
away from it. These programs include: 

Computerization of electrocardiogram diag- 
noses for speedier and more precise care to 
persons suffering from heart disease in remote 
areas of Florida; 

The Lafayette County Health Center, which 
last year alone provided supervised around the 
clock ambulant care— 5,500 doctor-patient con- 
tacts — to citizens of that county which has no 
private physician within its boundaries; 

Participation by medical students in a Jack- 
sonville ghetto area health center serving 10,000 
persons under the supervision of Jacksonville 
physicians through the Duval Medical Center; 

Consultative and diagnostic services by the 
Department of Pediatrics and orthopedic sur- 
geons to mentally retarded patients at Sunland 
Training Center in Gainesville; 

An ongoing community-related program — the 
Maternity and Infant Care Program conducted 
by the University of Florida's Department of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology in cooperation with 
the Florida State Board of Health — cared for 
1,285 indigent maternity patients in the last 
fiscal year; delivered the babies of these 
patients and recorded 14,000 patient visits for 
the women and their newborn in the 47 clinics 
established in a 13-county North Florida area. 
In an additional program, 4,000 women patients 
were seen for family planning advice and 
treatment 



Fifty-seven Florida physicians received 2,640 
hours of individualized instruction fr )m special- 
ists in the College of Medicine on new medical 
techniques and concepts in an in-service pro- 
gram which centered its efforts last year on 
heart, cancer and stroke under Regional Medi- 
cal Program auspices. The request for enroll- 
ment in the program has increased to 200 in 
one year. 

The Health Center’s 1969-70 budget for all 
of these ongoing programs totaled $30.2 million 
and included $10.5 million from grants and 
other sources (35% of total support); $7.9 
million from Income funds (26%), and $11.8 
million (39%) from state support. 

The Shands Teaching Hospital and Clinics 
during the fiscal year completed a new coronary 
care unit; a pediatric intensive care unit and 
a newborn nursery intensive care unit, thus 
offering more critical clinical care for an in- 
creased number of patients through specialized 
facilities, equipment and personnel to insure 
excellence in all levels of care. 

Patients in the Shands Teaching Hospital 
and Clinics referred from every county in the 
state were recipients of major medical accomp- 
lishments. For example, ophthalmologists re- 
paired detached retinas for 112 patients and 
transplanted corneas in 212, thus enabling 
improved vision; heart surgeons performed 159 
open heart operations on patients ranging in 
age from infancy to adulthood, and surgeons 
also successfully completed the first live trans- 
plant of a kidney from brother to brother. The 
recipient patient was a University of Florida 
law student. 

Discharge summaries on 31,243 difficult 
medical problems were forwarded to Florida 
physicians on patients they referred for admis- 
sion to the Shands Teaching Hospital and 
Clinics during the fiscal year. The summaries 
reported laboratory data, diagnosis and treat- 
ment given or recommended for the patients 
by medical staff at the Health Center; 12,652 
in-patient admissions, 1,332 newborns and 
112,841 out-patient visits were recorded. 
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D. PHYSICAL PLANT 

Construction was continued, with completion 
planned for 1970-71 for the Music Building, 
Graduate and International Studies Building 
and the Florida State Museum. Construction 
was initiated on the Psychology Building and 
plans were completed for the $30 million addi- 
tion to the Health Center complex. Preliminary 
sketches were made for a University Activity 
Center, but the proposed student contribution 
was voted down in a student referendum, 
postponing the project. The crying need for 
extensive further construction, refurbishing and 
reconstruction became increasingly evident 
through the year — for the construction of the 
second and third buildings in the Biological 
Sciences complex, renovation of the Mathe- 
matics Building, University Auditorium and 
Library East and replacement of the obsolete 
instructional buildings surrounding the Plaza 
of the Americas. 

The cost of inflation in the allocation of 
capital outlay funds from the 1967 bond sale 
has proved a major problem in providing 
campus facilities. The effect of dramatic in- 
creases in construction costs on project 
budgets has been disastrous. Major increases 
were made in order to accept construction 
bids from the 1967 allocation of $5,053,000 for 
the Florida State Museum, the Graduate and 
International Studies facility and the music 
and psychology buildings. 

In order to keep Florida Gymnasium in use, 
it was necessary to provide for a $450,000 
modification, although this program was not 
contemplated when the original capital outlay 
implementation plan was developed. 

The funding of Project I, the first phase of the 
major expansion program of the J. Hillis Miller 
Health Center, was assured with the award of 
$19.7 million in construction monies by the 
National Institutes of Health and subsequent 
matching of $12.5 million in state funds. 

Compounding the problem of providing facili- 
ties for growth and development on the campus 
is the fact that 13.5 per cent of the University’s 
buildings are more than 40 years old and 4.5 
per cent f re of temporary frame construction. 
Funds for renovation and repair of existing 



structures were deferred and postponed in 
order to meet rising construction costs for 
newer projects. 

E. STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

University of Florida students have been 
active in service projects throughout the year. 
These range from tutoring and counseling to 
action in areas involving healthy environment. 
SAMSON, with 400 volunteer students working 
with the disadvantaged in the University city, 
served as the statewide model of Governor 
Claude Kirk’s Operation Student Concern at 
more than 50 campuses across Florida. 

Students established a facility for people 
who have drug problems and want help. The 
project, called "The Corner Drug Store,” is 
located near the campus and is funded from 
the community, churches and individuals. 

The concern for man’s future in his environ- 
ment became a national issue and was 
featured in "Accent ’70,” the week-long student 
symposium. An Environmental Action Group 
was organized to participate in disseminating 
information, planning activities contributing to 
Environmental education and serving as a 
clearing house to direct individuals to specific 
groups in which efforts and abilities would be 
utilized. 

The Office for Student Financial Aid achieved 
the major long-range goals which had been 
established during the previous two years. 
Approximately $10 million in loan, grant, em- 
ployment and scholarship aid was administered 
by University personnel. This represented 
roughly 25 per cent of the total expenditure by 
students for their college expenses during 
1969-70. 

Probably the most important factor which 
permitted extensive staff development and 
training and contributed to the improvement 
of student services was the absence of staff 
resignations and replacements. For the first 
time the department was able to accommodate, 
in a smooth-flowing operation, some 8,000 ap- 
plications for assistance. 
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F. ADMINISTRATION 

A number of changes in key administrative 
personnel occurred during the year. Dr. Harry 
H. Sisler, Dean of Arts and Sciences, was 
appointed to the executive vice presidency of 
the University. Dr. Herman Spivey was made 
Acting Dean of Arts and Sciences. Dr. Robert 
Bryan was appointed Dean of Faculties in the 
Office of Academic Affairs, filling the vacancy 
left by Dr. Roy Lassiter who resigned to accept 
a position with the University of North Florida. 
Dr. Joseph N. Busby was made Dean of Con- 
tinuing Education filling the vacancy created 
by the retirement of Dr. IVTarshall Watkins. Dr. 
Clifford Boyd was named Dean of Physical 
Education and Health replacing the retiring 
Dennis K, Stanley. 

In 1971 the University will have its decennial 



visit by a team representing the Southern 
Association. The self-study which each uni- 
versity so visited is required to make is under 
the direction of former Vice President L. E. 
Grinter. Fourteen University-wide committees 
are covering such areas as students, faculty, 
administration, academic programs, finance, 
research and service. This promises to be the 
most thorough and expert study the University 
has had. It will not cease when the Southern 
Association team completes its visit but will 
continue on to complete a 10-year cycle. 

During 1969-70 the complexity and inflexi- 
bility of the state system in personnel, pur- 
chasing and budget matters continued to be a 
problem, and it remains to be seen whether 
the efforts of the 1970 Legislature to provide 
relief will prove effective. 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Stanley Marshall, President 



GENERAL COMMENTS 

The 1969-70 academic year at Florida State 
University can best be described as a year of 
change. During the year, the first full year under 
a new president, two new vice presidents were 
added and a third was sought. In addition, 
changes were made in the offices of executive 
assistant to the president, comptroller, and 
several other major administrative positions. 
New vice presidents are Dr. Paul G. Craig, vice 
president for academic affairs; Robert V. Peirce, 
vice president for administration; and acting 
vice president for student affairs, Robert 
Kimmel. 

During the year, several significant building 
programs were completed: The Fine Arts Build- 
ing, 109,000 square feet; Engineering Science, 
52,000 square feet; Chemistry II, 61,000 square 
feet; and Chemistry II Auditorium, 12,000 
square feet. The College of Law Building is 
under construction and scheduled for com- 
pletion in July of 1971. Renovation of the 
Williams Building and DeGraff Hall has been 
funded, and will begin soon. The Psychology 
Building renovation was completed this year, 
and the renovation of Longmire Building was 
largely completed. 

ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

Florida State, in the academic year 1969-70, 
acted to improve its instructional program 
through: 

• Planning a biomedical science program 
whereby Florida State and Florida A & M 
Universities will join in providing the pre- 
cHnical basic medical sciences of the first 
year of medical education for a number of 
students. 

• Evaluation of courses University-wide to 
make them more relevant to needs of to- 
day's students and more appropriate to the 
quarter system. 



• Establishment of the Division of Junior 
College Affairs to aid students transferring 
from junior colleges to the University. The 
director of the division is Dr. Marshall 
Hamilton, a former junior college president 
with broad experience and well known by 
the junior college leadership in the state. 

• Inauguration of new doctoral programs in 
molecular biophysics and engineering 
science. 

• Initiation of proposals for new doctoral 
programs in art history and urban and 
regional planning along with proposals for 
inter-departmental programs in crimin- 
ology. 

• Addition of three new departments; The 
Department of Theatre, Foundational 
Studies in Education, and Foreign Lan- 
guage Education. 

Florida State and Florida A & M University 
have developed cooperative arrangements 
whereby it is possible for students and faculty 
of either university to have access to appro- 
priate academic facilities and programs of both 
institutions. There was a steady increase in 
the number of students taking advantage of 
this program throughout the year. 

The University's School of Home Economics 
continued to hold a position in the top five 
schools of home economics in the nation in 
terms of doctoral degrees conferred. The 
College of Law received final accreditation 
from the Association of American Law Schools 
and from the American Bar Association. The 
1969-70 law graduating class continued the 
remarkable success which the College has 
experienced on the Florida Bar examination. To 
date, approximately 95 per cent of all graduates 
who have taken the Florida or another state bar 
examination have passed. The School of Nurs- 
ing received accreditation by the National 
League for Nursing and continued approval 
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from the Florida State Board of Nursing. The 
school continues to lead the state in per- 
centages of graduates successfully licensed 
to practice. 

Florida State intensified its effort in 1969-70 
to meet its obligation of providing a research 
program of excellence. Despite major revisions 
and cutbacks in Federal funding, Florida State 
has maintained its pace of steady increase of 
research dollar expenditures over the previous 
year’s activity. The total in 1969-70 was in 
excess of $17 million compared to $15.4 million 
the previous year. Several major interdepart- 
mental research programs, the Computer 
Assisted Instruction Center, Institute of Geo- 
physical Fluid Dynamics, and Intermediate 
Science Curriculum Study, continued to grow 
in productivity as well as attracting additional 
sources of funding. 

The end of the second year of the National 
Science Foundation Science Development 
award was notable in the addition to the 
Florida State faculty of eminent researchers. 
Dr. Richard Winzier, biochemistry, Dr. W. A. H. 
Rushton, psychobiology, and Professor Jaroslav 
Hajek in statistics. Two major research facili- 
ties were made available by the addition of 
mass spectrometry facilities and an x-ray 
crystallography laboratory. 

As a state university, Florida State is 
conscious of its obligation to extend its pro- 
gram of service throughout the state. In 1969- 
70, through the Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion, the University offered 245 credit courses 
to 4,752 students enrolled in 26 counties. The 
Division of Continuing Education administered 
177 conferences with a total audience partici- 
pation of 16,964. 

In the spring, several University departments 
and schools collaborated to stage the Fine Arts 
Festival, which was highlighted by the world 
premiere of Gian Carlo Menotti’s first play, 
“The Leper,” and included an honorary degree 
to Audrey Wood Liebling. Among the notables 
attending the event were playwrights Tennessee 
Williams and Truman Capote, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Jr., Eli Wallach, Henry Hewes, and Tony 
Randall. During the Festival, the anouncement 
was made of the establishment at Florida State 



of the American Theatre Library Museum. 

The University's College of Education par- 
ticipated with Florida A & M and the State 
Department of Education in a tri-state teacher 
training institute project in early childhood 
education. The College of Education and A & M 
also implemented a seminar on improving 
intergroup relations for teaching and developed 
a program subsidized by the Southern Educa- 
tion Foundation for the establishment of a 
cooperative student teaching project in Leon 
County. 

The School of Business offered seminars and 
institutes for executives in many fields of 
business and took steps to establish a center 
for the development of organizational research 
which would provide consultative leadership 
for company executives. 

In Strozier Library the major development 
during the year 1969-70 was the installation 
of IBM check-out machines and the implemen- 
tation of a computerized circulation system 
which will speed up and st.^^eamline procedures. 

STUDENT AFFAIRS 

The Division of Student Affairs undertook 
a self-study which was not expected to be 
complete until the fall of 1970; but the Division 
did determine a statement of goals: to assist 
the student as he progresses through the Uni- 
versity to gain in self-concept, autonomy, 
aesthetic appreciation, integration of personal 
philosophy and self-evaluation. As a result, 
priorities were established for the 1970-71 year 
in order to maximize the effective utilization of 
available resources. 

Some major student activities included: 
developing personal responsibility through the 
student court system; serving as group leaders 
in orientation, residence hall programming and 
international student programs; and serving 
in community day-care centers and tutorial 
projects. Through recognized student organiza- 
tions, students participated in social, educa- 
tional and recreational activities. 

Black students have utilized a facility pro- 
vided as a Black Student Educational and 
Cultural Center. Black students also partici- 
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pated in a special colloquium on racial 
problems and in the recuitment of both black 
students and staff members. 

In the area of career planning, placement, 
financial aid and housing, the needs of the 
student body continued to be met to the maxi- 
mum extent of available personnel and 
resources. 

The Office of Financial Aid made 13,859 
awards totaling more than $10,380,156. Total 
student financial aid the previous year was 
$9,642,452 in 13,393 awards. 

It is anticipated that the final result of the 
divisional self-study will serve as the basis 
for an effective program undertaking, which 
will provide greater resources and better solu- 
tions to the problems of drug education, sex 
education, minority group matters, and student 
unrest. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AFFAIRS 

In the administrative sector of the University, 
the primary thrust has been restaffing and 
reorganizing to provide the necessary manage- 
ment leadership. New appointments include 
nine persons with extensive experience in 
business and educational institutions. 

Advanced planning functions have been 
established in general administrative, financial 
and facilities areas. These functions have the 
objective of providing program planning co- 
ordination to help assure the necessary 
administrative support and facilities required 
by the growing University community. 

The Administrative Data Processing depart- 
ment has been substantially restaffed and re- 
oriented to provide, in close coordination with 
the Board of Regents Office of Management 
Information System, needed computer-oriented 
systems for the Registrar, Library, Admissions 
Office, Comptroller and other offices on campus. 

Programs have been initiated in the Comp- 
troller’s Office to provide improved accounting 
procedures and management reports, financial 
analysis of operations, better investment 
management, and more effective contract and 
grant financial procedures and reports, in 
addition to advances in accounting systems 



being made in conjunction with Administrative 
Data Processing. 

The University Health Center made s/trides 
in the development of better student health 
care, including a new appointment system to 
enable students to receive prompt attention 
with a minimum of waiting. 

A comprehensive, detailed program of action 
in personnel relations for the next five years 
has been developed by the personnel director. 
The plan calls for effective new approaches in 
employee training and development, including 
a special program proposal for the training of 
certain minority group personnel in order to 
qualify them for advancement. 

Contemporary business management meth- 
ods are being introduced in food services, 
duplicating, purchasing and other areas of 
Business Services. 

Significant reorganization has taken place 
in the plant operations and maintenance 
function. 

UNIVERSITY RELATIONS 

The Division of University Relations showed 
continued progress in the areas of communica- 
tion with the University’s various publics, gifts 
to the University, official publications and 
alumni affairs. 

The largest gift was that of the Duval Hotel 
in Tallahassee, which was given by Jackson- 
ville businessman William H. Johnston, Sr. The 
131-room hotel, with an appraised value of $1 
million, will be used primarily for student hous- 
ing and academic grant-supported office space. 

Another major gift was land valued at 
$100,000 which will be used for parking at the 
new Fine Arts Building. It was donated by Miss 
Ruby Diamond of Tallahassee, a 1905 graduate 
of the University. 

The Offices of Development and Information 
Services cooperated in helping stage the 1970 
Fine Arts Festival which brought to the campus 
the largest press corps ever to attend a single 
event of this kind. 

The Office of Information Services expanded 
and improved upon its media contacts and im- 
proved both the quality and quantity of its 
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publications for internal and external readers. 

The Office of Publications assisted in com- 
bining the general catalog and graduate bulle- 
tin into a new University catalog. One of the 
many publications designed by the Office of 
Publications for the College of Education 
received the Champion Papers Grapnic Arts 
Award. 

The Office of Alumni Affairs, which now has 
records on more than 50,000 alumni, expanded 
its services to more than 200 different schools, 
departments and organizations of the Uni- 
versity. These services covered such areas as 
address and biographical research; direct mail 
design and assembly; fund raising consultation; 
and ticket sales and promotion. 

MAJOR PROBLEM AREAS 

Our major problem areas continue to be 
adequate financing, adequate facilities, and 
student unrest. 

The budget for the 1970-71 year will be the 
most stringent in at least a decade, and comes 
at a time when there are pressing needs for 
new programs; and a need for programming in 
many areas where there has been under-financ- 
ing and planning in the past. Therefore, this 
appropriation must be stretched to cover a 
wide variety of pressing needs which includes 
increasing library books, including the Law 
Library; and repairing and renovating a number 
of buildings (we now have more than 20,000 
square feet of space which cannot be used 
because it has been condemned). 

During 1969-70, Florida State students 
showed the same symptoms of student unrest 
which are so prevalent throughout the nation. 
The University recognizes many of the student 
concerns as legitimate ones; and during the 
1969-70 year considerable efforts were made 
to work with students in trying to solve these 
problems. One of the goals of Florida State 
University in 1970-71 is to make certain that 
the University is responsive to the needs and 
the interests of the students and of society — 
and where these appear to be in conflict, to 
find ways to harmonize them. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 

Looking to the future, Florida State Uni- 
versity will continue to emphasize quality in 
all of its endeavors. The administrators, faculty, 
staff, and students will be encouraged to 
question all of today’s methods, to innovate, 
to experiment, and explore new fields. The 
future belongs to those who are bold enough 
and willing to explore and test new methods. 
And Florida State plans to be part of that 
future. 

To meet the high goal of excellence which 
has been set at Florida State University, there 
is a need for: adequate funding, a dedicated 
faculty and staff, an intelligent and willing 
student body, and an understanding by all of 
the people of Florida. 

The Florida Legislature has been diligent in 
funding higher education in the past and the 
University is confident that as the Legislature 
is more fully appraised of educational goals 
and aims, it will continue to appropriate ade- 
quate finances. At Florida State there is a 
dedicated faculty and staff and highly cap- 
able student body. These factors combined are 
the ingredients for an outstanding university. 

The people of Florida will, in the future, 
hopefully have a better understanding of the 
University community. 

In years past, and in particular last year, 
much progress has been made at Florida State. 
The University must now demonstrate to the 
people of Florida that it is dedicated to excel- 
lence and that the cost to operate the Uni- 
versity is a wise investment. Higher education 
needs the support of the public today more 
than at any time in memory. 

Working together, the University’s faculty, 
staff and students shall continue to move 
forward toward that peak of excellence. 
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The 1969-70 fiscal year must be viewed as a 
most crucial one in the development of Florida 
A and M University. During this period of un- 
precedented change, turbulence and distrac- 
tions, it undertook the multitudinous tasks of 
setting new goals, broadening the scope of its 
programs, improving the quality of its academic 
offerings, increasing the efficiency of its fiscal 
operations, expanding student involvement in 
administrative affairs, increasing financial sup- 
port from the private sector, realigning admin- 
istrative functions, planning new facilities, and 
launching new missions to help solve the peo- 
ple’s problems. 

There was a continuum of new problems to 
challenge an administration that had just 
assumed office. The University has since under- 
taken many new responsibilities that were 
non-existent less than two years ago. 

An initial concern was for strengthening the 
organizational structure in order to contribute 
more effectively to the achievement of the Uni- 
versity’s purposes. This led to organizing all 
administrative responsibilities under four major 
areas; namely. Academic Affairs, Administration 
and Fiscal Affairs, Student Affairs, and Uni- 
versity Relations and Development. Each area 
was placed under the jurisdiction of an officer 
directly responsible to the President. This 
report will reflect the major developments 
under each of these areas. 

ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

The faculty’s Role and Scope Study of 1968- 
69 provided an operational framework for Aca- 
demic Affairs. The year 1969-70 marked the 
implementation of Phase II of this Study. Each 
major instructional unit reexamined curricula 
and courses of study in terms of the major 
thrusts projected in Phase I. 

Extensive use was made of consultants by 



the Schools of Nursing, Pharmacy and Tech- 
nology. Emphasis was focused on (a) up-dating 
course content and fitting it into a quarterly 
calendar, (b) relevancy of offerings and content 
to current needs of students and society, (c) 
more effective use of technological aids of in- 
struction, and (d) innovative devices and tech- 
niques of teaching and evaluation. The School 
of Pharmacy gained accreditation by the Amer- 
ican Association of Pharmaceutical Education. 
The School of Technology initiated its new de- 
gree curriculum. Bachelor of Technology. It 
has begun preparation for accreditation by a 
visit from the Engineering Council for Profes- 
sional Development. The School of Nursing 
retained its accreditation by the Florida League 
of Nursing but unfortunately was not accred- 
ited by the National League of Nursing. 

The School of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics and the School of Education are in a 
state of dynamic change as encouraged by new 
leadership. The College of Arts and Sciences 
concentrated mainly on improving the quality 
of instruction. 

Significant changes in the program were in- 
duced by the inauguration of supportive pro- 
grams and services as follows: 

1. The Basic Studies Program 

2. The Instructional Media Center 

3. The Counseling Center 

4. The FAMU-FSU Cooperative Arrange- 
ment 

5. The Honors Program 

6. The Student Exchange Program 

7. The Faculty Exchange Program 

8. Voluntary class attendance except in 
specified disciplines and programs 

9. The satisfactory-unsatisfactory grading 
option 

10. Student Evaluation of Courses and 
Teaching 
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Many persons were served through off-cam- 
pus, credit and noncredit courses, workshops, 
and seminars under the Division of Continuing 
Education. 

There are four major deterrents to the com- 
plete implementation of the programs and 
services envisioned: (1) Lack of faculty sup- 
port personnel, (2) Inadequate facilities for 
specialized needs and services, (3) Lack of 
proper coordination of grants, special programs 
and evaluation activities, (4) Need for "catch- 
up" funds to finance adequately existing pro- 
grams and supportive services. 

ADMINISTRATION AND FISCAL AFFAIRS 

In order to maximize efficiency and effective- 
ness in administration and fiscal affairs, it be- 
came necessary to appoint a vice president 
and comptroller and to re-organize offices, re- 
align functions and duties, and reassess re- 
sponsibilities. This resulted in some satisfac- 
tory results; namely: 

1. Establishment of a Personnel Office with 
full-time director. The office is devel- 
oping programs for Employee Orienta- 
tion, Management Development and 
Training, and for computerizing person- 
nel records. 

2. Though understaffed, the Purchasing 
Office improved its policies and proce- 
dures of buying goods and services. 

3. The Department of Plant and Grounds 
reorganized into five functional areas 
that resulted in many identifiable im- 
provements. 

Less than satisfactory progress was made in 
the Accounting Department. Personnel prob- 
lems, inadequate space, obsolete equipment 
and increased budgetary preparation, due to 
annual legislative sessions, plagued this area. 
The administration will concentrate on these 
problems and effect the needed changes. 

It must be noted that the $13,000 increase in 
Operating Capital Outlay funds did not cover 
the amount of increase in the cost of items 
routinely purchased. 

In keeping with the system-wide emphasis 



on the Program-Planning-Budgeting-Systern 
(PPBS), the functions of planning were consid- 
erably increased and elevated. Numerous in- 
service training programs were sponsored for 
upgrading the levels of efficiency of adminis- 
trative and career service personel. 

STUDENT AFFAIRS 

The first Vice President for Student Affairs, 
in a very short period, has progressively moved 
away from the traditional stereotype student 
personnel worker and has promoted a Division 
of Student Affairs that supports more student 
power and concurrently demands more student 
responsibility. 

Housing, financial aid and health services 
remain critical student services. Housing pro- 
jections and current negotiations should re- 
lieve some pressure. Development of a pro- 
posal to offer 24-hour health service is being 
explored. Efforts are being made to secure 
adequate funds for the improvement of planned 
programmed activities. 

Enrollment projections indicate that the Uni- 
versity can expect a steady increase in its 
student population each year to 1977 when it 
will be serving 5,140. With this growth will 
come demands for more housing, teachers, 
classrooms, scholarships and loans. Serious 
efforts are being made to attract a larger num- 
ber of white students in keeping with federal 
desegregation guidelines. 

UNIVERSITY RELATIONS AND DEVELOPMENT 

Recognition of public relations, development, 
and alumni work as major university responsi- 
bilities led to the organization of these units 
into a major administrative area. The primary 
functions are geared to developing the neces- 
sary supplemental resources that will help in 
the optimum advancement of the University's 
program. These include such activities as the 
dissemination of information, fund raising, 
alumni relations, production of official publica- 
tions, state and federal liaison, and facility 
planning. 

Although this area was not fully staffed, 
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some of the accomplishments were noteworthy. 
Fund raising efforts netted $132,000 from pri- 
vate donors, foundations, and business; $14,- 
500 from the alumni; and $48,000 from the fac- 
ulty, staff and local community. A matching 
challenge grant of $19,651 was made by the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. A total of $1,654,- 
059 was received on contract and grant awards 
from federal agencies. 

Communications with graduates and alumni 
groups were improved, pertinent data for ad- 
ministrative pla -ning were compiled, consid- 
erable planning activity was centered around 
eight projected major building and renovation 
projects, and interviewing facilities for the 
placement bureau were improved. 

RESEARCH 

By comparison, research efforts at the Uni- 
versity have been meager, due partly to a lack 
of planned faculty time. 

It must be noted, however, that the desire 
to explore, expand, and add to the world of 
knowledge is also characteristic of this faculty. 
It is gratifying to report that an increasing 
amount of faculty and student time is being 
devoted to research in a widening variety of 
disciplines and projects. One particular re- 
search project focused national and interna- 
tional attention on the University. It was the 
International Conference on Ephemeroptera 
(Mayflies) held on August 17-20, 1970 on our 
campus. It stemmed from the extensive mayfly 
research in progress at the University. 

The faculty members are to be commended 
for their professional writings. Three books and 
contributing chapters in four others were com- 
pleted for publication. Seventeen articles by 
them appeared in professional journals. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 

Our thrust for increased Community Services 
and assistance to the people with their prob- 
lems has brought benefits to many through the 
following special projects: 



1. Manpower Development and Training 
Project 

2. The Upward Bound Project 

3. The 13-College Curriculum Project 

4. Short Courses on marriage and family 
life 

5. SOS Project (See-Organize-Solve— a self- 
help community improvement project) 

6. FAMU of Tampa (Affiliated with Model 
City Program) 

7. Community Reading Clinics 

NEEDS, PROJECTIONS AND RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 

Funding for renovating and updating several 
old structures; appropriations for needed new 
facilities to house expanding programs and 
services; catch-up funds to provide for equip- 
ment and supportive services for quality edu- 
cational programs; housing accommodations, 
financial aid, and improved health services 
for a growing enrollment constitute the major 
problems and areas of greatest need. 

It is exceedingly clear that with the system- 
wide commitment to more comprehensive 
planning, these activities at the University 
must be continuous and focused at this time 
on the completion of our Master University 
Plan based on long-range goals as well as 
ways and means for their attainment. 

Updating of the Master Campus Plan to fa- 
cilitate immediate facility planning is needed. 

We consider efforts to improve the quality 
of teaching and learning and provide 'academic 
programs of excellence and relevance at the 
lowest possible cost to the students we serve 
as a continuing university goal. 

Increased efforts directed towards helping 
with community problems are envisioned. 

Some exciting and dramatic building proj- 
ects are planned for immediate and long-range 
development. Approximately 7 million dollars 
worth of new facilities are scheduled for im- 
mediate construction including a new School 
of Pharmacy, a high-rise women’s dormitory, 
an 86-unit married students housing project, 
a 50-unit Mobile Heme Complex and major 
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renovations to Coleman Library, the Science 
Building and University Dining Hall. In pro- 
jection are a Communication Center, Student 
Infirmary, School of Business, Maintenance 
Building, Women’s gymnasium and a Student 
Union totaling nearly $11 million dollars. We 
therefore designate the ensuing decade as the 
“Developing ’70’s” for FAMU. 
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Dr. John S. Allen, President* 



ENROLLMENT TRENDS 

At the end of its tenth year of operation, the 
University of South Florida had grown in pro- 
grams and enrollment to considerably exceed 
any projections made when it opened with a 
class of 1997 freshmen in the fall of 1960. By 
1980, it will have the largest enrollment— about 
33,000 students — in the State system if current 
estimates are accurate. 

The growth is occurring on both the original 
campus in Tampa and the second one on the 
St. Petersburg bayfront where over 1,000 stu- 
dents, of the 1969-70 total enrollment of nearly 
15,000, were taking courses. The combined 
1970 summer session enrollment of approxi- 
mately 9,000 was the largest at any of the 
State universities. 

USF is clearly emerging as an urban univer- 
sity. Some 75 percent of the students on all 
levels were commuting with a substantial per- 
centage of these attending on a part-time ba- 
sis. To accommodate those who have daytime 
employment as well as to make maximum use 
of classrooms and other instructional space, 
an increasing number of courses are being 
offered in the 5 to 10 o’clock evening period. 

Some noteworthy enrollment trends are evi- 
dent. In the summer of 1969, 400 more junior 
college transfer students than in the previous 
summer chose to begin their studies at USF 
rather than wait for fall entrance. During the 
other quarters, upper level and graduate en- 
rollments continued to expand but freshman 
enrollments remained nearly constant. Enroll- 
ment on the St. Petersburg campus, where no 
lower level instruction is offered, nearly dou- 
bled. 

* Retired effective August 31, 1970; Dr. Harris W, 
Dean a^jpointed Acting President. 



ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

New academic developments during 1969-70 
included addition of the Ph.D. program in ur- 
ban elementary education; USF had previously 
inaugurated Ph.D. programs in marine biology 
and chemistry. 

Masters programs approved by the Florida 
Board of Regents during the year were for Lin- 
guistics, Economics. German-Education, and 
Political Science. Masters programs in History 
and Geography were inaugurated. Expansion 
was planned for the Master of Business Admin- 
istration to offer a specialization in Marketing 
beginning in 1970-71. 

On the undergraduate level, a B.A. in Mass 
Communications was offered for the first time, 
the Program of Dance was expanded into a full 
department, the interdepartmental maior in 
Religion was consolidated, and the Modern 
Language staff from the College of Basic Stud- 
ies was transferred to the College of Liberal 
Arts to achieve a unified department. 

The Bachelor of Independent Studies (B.I.S.), 
instituted in 1968-69, grew in popularity and 
received the approval of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools in December. The 
first B.I.S. seminar was conducted and periodic 
group orientation conferences were held. The 
director of this program was coordinator for 
the National Conference on Adult Degree Pro- 
grams and became treasurer of the Special 
Adult Degree Program Division of the National 
‘University Extension Association. 

In each of its colleges— Basic Studies, Busi- 
ness Administration, Education, Engineering, 
and Liberal Arts — there were innovative 
changes and expansions as the university con- 
tinued to seek to individualize the experience 
of each student by combining new and novel 
educational techniques with the best of the 
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traditional approaches to the- study of disci- 
plines and the achievement of degree goals. 

Continuing Education conducted 158 pro- 
grams with approximately 9,700 enrollees. 
These programs included several national con- 
ferences, non-credit programs carried on to 
serve the needs of industry, and a summer 
youth program. 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

The Cooperative Education Program contin- 
ued to grow in both student participation and 
in cooperation from business, industry, and 
government with more desired work experience 
available to the students. The director of this 
program served as president of the National 
Cooperative Education Association. Its staff 
has actively participated in the operation of 
the Southeastern Center for Cooperative Edu- 
cation and in several research and educational 
study grants. The inauguration of an off-cam- 
pus term for Liberal Arts students and the en- 
largement of the International Studies Pro- 
gram, with increased opportunities for studies 
abroad, augmented the breadth of societal par- 
ticipation experiences provided for USF stu- 
dents. 

Apart from the formal academic programs, 
students are gaining valuable experience as 
volunteers in varied community service activ- 
ities, including the Model Cities programs and 
projects of area city and county governrnents. 
It is estimated that perhaps 1,000 students, 
with faculty and staff also aiding on a volunteer 
basis, are regularly involved in such activity. 

An indication of the maturity of USF at the 
end of its first decade is in the 144 sponsored 
research grants in effect at the end of 1969-70. 
There were 144 with a value of $5,697,977, up 
from 95 and $3,509,174 the previous year. The 
value of the new grants received in 1969-70 
almost equaled the total in effect the year 
before. 

MEDICINE AND NURSING 

Development of the College of Medicine ad- 
vanced significantly during the year with the 



appointment of the dean, submission of an. 
application for a Federal C-onstructlon grant 
for medical center buildings, recruitment of 
eight faculty members, and development of a 
curriculum and program of medical education 
which led to initial accreditation by the A.M.A. 
— A.A.M.C. Liaison Committee. The medical 
school and the College of Nursing, for which 
preparations also progressed during the year, 
anticipate admission of the first students in 
the fall of 1971. 

STUDENT AFFAIRS 

Student unrest was evident on the USF cam- 
pus, but it brought no violence or disruption of 
scheduled classes. The programs of the Stu- 
dent Affairs staff, in conjunction with those 
of other university divisions, unquestionably 
contributed significantly to the rational atti- 
tudes and acts of the USF students, even at 
peak periods of nation-wide student reaction 
when many other campuses experienced dis- 
ruptions. 

In its urban location, USF is serving stu- 
dents from lower-income families and an in- 
creasing number from disadvantaged back- 
grounds. In 1969-70, $3,357,561 in financial as- 
sistance was made available to students, 1,899 
received loans, and 1,147 obtained scholar- 
ships and grants. 

Black student programs In all areas of equal 
opportunities (including black staff, curricula, 
financial aid, recruitment, and advisement) 
appear to be assisting the more than 300 black 
students become successful at the university. 
The USF "Affirmative Action" plan was com- 
mended by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for its positive ap- 
proach. 

PROBLEM AREAS 

Current and foreseen problems at USF in- 
clude insufficient staffing to properly support 
the academic departments. This condition re- 
sults, in part, from the disproportionate service 
required for the high percentage of part-time 
students. Facilities, now approved and funded, 
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will not accommodate the projected future en- 
rollments. As a newer and fast-growing insti- 
tution, the University of South Florida has 
constantly been under the pressure of main- 
taining high standards for more students than 
staff and facilities can adequately serve. These 
and associated problems are under continuing 
study and discussion with the Florida Board 
of Regents staff. 

SUMMARY 

During the year, the university initiated its 
tenth year self-study in preparation for the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools' 
review for continued accreditation. This study 
was started early to be helpful in planning for 
the University’s future. 



As its first decade neared its end, USF was 
receiving laudatory recognition in its commu- 
nity. A USF team made four appearances on 
the NBC GE College Bowl program in May and 
June. Area mass media enthusiastically fol- 
lowed the team’s successes which netted $10,- 
000 for scholarships. Large crowds welcomed 
the team at Tampa International Airport after 
each television appearance. 

The Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce 
was host for a community event at which the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education was the prin- 
cipal speaker. The Tampa Tribune and the ^ 
St. Petersburg Times each published special 
sections about the same time featuring USF. 
The university reciprocated with an open house 
attended by several thousand area residents. 
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The single recurring theme in the develop- 
ment of Florida Atlantic University has been 
our conviction that we must all be prepared to 
live with change at an ever-accelerating pace. 
This conviction supplies the foundation for 
our academic programs which prepare stu- 
dents for lifetimes of learning rather than with 
finite bodies of information. This conviction 
undergirds our continuing self-analysis and our 
readiness to modify our plans. The conviction, 
itself is substantiated by the speed with which 
Florida Atlantic University has gone from the 
position of a new, innovative, untried, experi- 
mental institution to that of a trail blazer. Al- 
ready the State University System of Florida 
has established three additional upper division 
universities in the FAU pattern and other states 
are either embarked on such plans or giving 
them serious consideration. Officials from these 
states have visited FAU to study its experience. 
The junior college — upper division — graduate 
university pattern is well-established for the 
remainder of this and for the 21st century. 
The problems we have faced and for which 
we have found solutions have been removed 
from the paths of those universities which fol- 
low us. 

There was a time when the pat answer to 
every problem which arose — budgeting, teach- 
ing loads, enrollments, student participation — 
was, "Convert to a four-year university; take in 
freshmen and sophomores." We have success- 
fully resisted that solution which would have 
been a retreat to a conventional status quo. 
Energies are instead directed toward finding 
solutions to the challenges of today’s world in 
which the ability to change has replaced main- 
taining the status quo as a satisfactory opera- 
tional method. Though Florida Atlantic Univer- 
sity is still less than ten years old, such is the 
pace of history today, that it can no longer be 
set apart by its newness, its uniqueness, nor 



its innovative methods. As we approach the end 
of the first decade, still two years away, an his- 
torical perspective already emerges. 

The years 1962-64 are characterized as the 
Planning Years. Nineteen sixty-four to 1966 
were the Experimental Years. Nineteen sixty- 
six to 1968 were the Modification Years. Nine- 
teen sixty-eight to 1970 have been the Consoli- 
dation Years. Faculty, administration and stu- 
dents agree that FAU stands proud in the aca- 
demic world and in the community which we 
serve. 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

On campuses across the nation, disruption, 
destruction and tragedy have attracted world- 
wide attention. Because of this current interest 
in what is generically called student activism, 
1 should like to comment first on students and 
student participation at Florida Atlantic. There 
are a number of distinguishing characteristics 
about our student body. In comparison to the 
students at conventional universities, Florida 
Atlantic students are older and more mature, 
more of them are married, more of them are 
contributing to the cost of their own education, 
and many are entirely self-supporting. They 
are more goal oriented. Destruction and dis- 
ruption are not their "thing.” On the other 
hand, active participation in the formulation 
of policies which affect their academic careers 
and their living arrangements are very much 
their "thing." During the last two years, we 
have increased student participation through- 
out the University. The University Senate was 
initially constituted as the bastion of the fac- 
ulty and a few administrators who held mem- 
bership by virtue of their offices. Now the stu- 
dent body also elects full voting members to 
the University Senate. Students sit on all Sen- 
ate committees with the single exception of 
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the Promotion and Tenure Comittee. Through 
membership on the Curriculum Committee and 
through the Advisory Comittees to the College 
Deans, they have a clear voice In shaping aca- 
demic policies. They operate their own judicial 
system and participate in the establishment 
of housing regulations. They developed the 
dorm visitation policy and are responsible for 
maintaining its effectiveness through self-regu- 
lation. Today, FAU has a pattern of internal 
governance which will effectively involve ad- 
ministration, faculty and students in institu- 
tional policy making. 

There has been one confrontation on the 
campus. It came over the issues of lowering 
the U.S. flag and closing the University follow- 
ing the deaths of four students at Kent State 
University. The exchange of a few heated re- 
marks (at the foot of the flagpole) between ad- 
ministrators and students was as hot as the 
confrontation got. At no time was there a need 
for campus security officers to intervene. Fol- 
lowing this one confrontation, a series of con- 
ferences among student leaders and officials 
of the University was held. As a result, a very 
moving and serious memorial service took 
place with the participation of a broad spec- 
trum of students, faculty, religious and other 
groups. Students know that University officials 
mean it when they say that no disruption of 
normal university pursuits will be tolerated. 
They also know that every courtesy will be 
extended to those students who seek to dem- 
onstrate their dissent on issues of public con- 
cern, so long as the rights of others are not 
disturbed. 

COMMUNITY SUPPORT 

Another measure of Florida Atlantic Univer- 
sity’s development during the last years has 
been its growing acceptance in the communi- 
ties of which it is a part. Residents of Boca 
Raton and other nearby small cities support 
our cultural programs in music, theatre, films 
and lectures. Our outstanding theatre, barren 
for several seasons, is now fully equipped and 
lighted almost all the time. 

This awareness of FAU through its enrich- 
ment of the local scene results also in increased 



demand for services— programs to supply the 
highly specialized manpowei needed for 
government, business and industry in our 
urban environment. The College of Engineering, 
with sizable support from the area’s business 
and industry, has been opened, giving a home 
to our very successful Department of Ocean 
Engineering, and to new departments of elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering. A master's 
degree is now authorized in ocean engineering, 
and our grant from the federal government for 
our cooperative work-study program has been 
extended. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE RELATIONS 

Florida Atlantic University depends largely 
upon the junior colleges for its student body. 
We have worked closely with the junior colleges 
in developing academic requirements so that 
students may make the transfer without diffi- 
culty. We view the junior colleges as our full 
partners in the education of our students, in 
response to the demands of junior college 
instructors, we have designed our first doctoral 
program for them. The Doctor of Education 
degree is available in curriculum and instruc- 
tion with special emphasis on junior college 
teaching. The Education Specialist degree is 
available in guidance and school administration 
as well as curriculum and instruction. We are 
proud of the expansion of our programs in 
professional education because we believe 
one of the most meaningful contributions a 
University can make is the preparation of 
well-qualified educators on all levels. 

Another outgrowth of our close relationship 
with both our junior college partners and the 
business community is the development of 
applied baccalaureate programs. These provide 
a continuum for the graduate of the two-year 
technology programs which the junior colleges 
have developed so admirably and furnish 
the area with the highly skilled manpower it 
needs. 

Programs in law enforcement and in com- 
puter systems are underway. Nursing and 
health-related curricula leading to applied 
degrees are being developed. These programs 
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have been placed in the already-existing 
Colleges of the University, as will future pro- 
grams, rather than in a discrete college of 
technology. In this way they contribute to the 
solution of what has been FAU's most vexing 
problem. 

FACULTY 

The problem— one that will beset all new 
upper division universities if they do not guard 
against it— was that of providing a sufficient 
number of faculty positions for the various 
specialties required to launch major programs 
in the fundamental arts and sciences. In the 
conventional four-year university, the teaching 
load of the arts and sciences faculty is heavy 
with lower-level introductory and service 
courses. At FAU, no such courses are offered. 
In addition, a smaller percentage of junior 
college graduates majors in arts and sciences 
than do students moving into the upper division 
of the four-year university. Institutional re- 
search at FAU indicates that when a full-time 
equivalency of 5,000 students is reached, the 
student body will generate enough art's and 
sciences majors to support the diversity of 
faculty required for academic excellence. In 
1970, FAU will reach that critical point. Mean- 
while, the steps we have taken to deal with the 
problem not only serve as a guide to those who 
follow us, but have in themselves provided 
additional benefits to the University. 

In seeking solutions to increasing produc- 
tivity of arts and sciences faculty, professional 
programs in education and business and public 
administration were reshaped to employ a 
greater than conventional number of upper 
division service courses taught by the arts and 
sciences departments. 

The placing of the applied degree program 
in law enforcement in the College of Social 
Science and the applied degree program in 
computer systems in the College of Science 
achieves the same result of utilizing the ex- 
tensive talents of a highly specialized faculty 
without increasing the administrative hierarchy. 

Meanwhile, graduate programs together with 
supporting research were developed in the arts 



and sciences disciplines as rapidly as possible, 
bringing FAU ever closer to its goal of three- 
year programs leading to the master’s degree 
in all departments. 

The Faculty Scholars Program, designed 
originally on an experimental basis as a means 
of attracting more students interested in 
fundamental knowledge, is now an established 
part of our program. More than one hundred of 
these bright high school graduates will be 
admitted in September, 1970, and will be per- 
mitted to earn the bachelor's degree in three 
years of upper division study The goal is 500 
new Faculty Scholars each Fall Quarter. 

NEW RESOURCES 

The most significant acquisition of the year 
has been the gift of the Pine Jog Conservation 
Center, a 30 acre tract 25 miles north of the 
campus abundant with vegetation and animal 
life in its natural state. The donation was made 
by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G. Kay with the coopera- 
tion of the Florida Audubon Society and the 
FAU Foundation. The Kays have also arranged 
to continue their support of various educational 
programs at Pine Jog v/hich they have founded 
and maintained for many years. This provides 
our Department of Biological Sciences with an 
unparalleled resource for field work. Already 
a program in Conservation has been instituted, 
moving us forward in the field of ecology and 
environmental control, perhaps the most 
critical concerns of mankind today. 

Arrangements have been successfully com- 
pleted with the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission to construct a laboratoty on 
our campus for the study of non-native or 
exotic fish. This enhances the opportunities 
for specialized study by our students and 
further strengthens the relationship of our 
faculty to other governmental agencies. The 
numerous research grants and contracts held 
by our faculty and the demonstration and ser- 
vice projects funded by federal agencies and 
foundations continue to increase. During 1969- 
70 such work totaled $2.2 million. 

Our Foundation and the Alumni Association 
continue to enhance the position of the Uni- 
versity. Our intercollegiate athletic program 
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was successfully launched with a tennis team 
which brought to FAU its first official athletic 
competition victories in a number of matches. 
Additional sports will be added as rapidly as a 
qualified coach and team members can be 
secured. In 1969 a large classroom building 
and offices for the Colleges of Education and 
of Business as well as a swimming pool were 
opened, increasing the value of the campus 
plant by $3,000,000. All facilities experienced 
greatly increased utilization. The beauty of the 
campus was recognized by the Florida Nursery- 



men and Growers Association which presented 
FAU its 1970 Landscaping Award of Excellence. 
Much that is worthy of special mention must 
be omitted in the interest of space. 

The last two years— our period of consolida- 
tion— have been eminently satisfactory. Florida 
Atlantic University has emerged as a cohesive 
unit— faculty, students, administrators, bound 
up in an enterprise designed to further knowl- 
edge in the cause of mankind. To this end we 
shall continue to dedicate our best efforts. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WEST FLORIDA 
Harold Bryan Crosby, President 



As The University of West Florida begins its 
fourth full academic year, it is showing well- 
defined signs of maturing while at the same 
time maintaining a willingness to entertain new 
and innovative ideas 

The period from July 1, 1969 to June 30, 1970 
has been most indicative of this trend. UWF 
has shown .steady progress in keeping faith 
with the primary objectives as set forth to the 
Board of Regents even before the first students 
arrived on campus in September 1967. 

Substantial steps have been taken to rein- 
force those goals: 

1. To afford the increasing number of 
Florida junior college graduates the best 
possible opportunity for continuing their 
education in pursuit of a baccalaureate 
degree. The university is now also offer- 
ing several master’s degree programs, 
adding strength to the 28 undergraduate 
programs. 

2. To provide this extended educational 
experience with the special needs and 
requirements of the student, the indi- 
vidual, as the guiding principle. This 
attitude pervades all areas from the 
planning of academic programs to the 
quality of student life in such areas as 
faculty counseling and over-all campus 
living conditions. 

3. To remain willing to attempt new 
methods of accomplishing tasks un- 
fettered by outmoded traditions and 
habits. 

As one of the state’s two operating upper- 
level institutions, accepting only juniors, 
seniors and graduate students. The University 
of West Florida remains unique in the State 
University System as it continues to develop 
an administrative organization which facilitates 
learning by bringing faculty and students into 



a new kind of academic and residential kinship. 
The foundation of this organizational structure 
rests on the small college cluster concept 
which will permit no more than 2,000 students 
each in what will eventually be five small arts 
and sciences colleges, each with its own broad 
curricula and a faculty from widely representa- 
tive disciplines. 

CAMPUS GROWTH 

Physical evidence of growth in this regard 
became visible when the first faculty office 
and classroom buildings were occupied by 
Alpha and Gamma Colleges during the fall and 
winter quarters of 1969-1970. These attractive 
buildings, constructed at a total cost of $1.26 
million, form the nucleus of the campuses for 
these two colleges. A $200,000 project to extend 
the main campus road to the vicinity of these 
buildings and to parking facilities is now under 
construction. When additional buildings are 
added to these colleges, (a $1.5 million biology 
and chemistry laboratory building has been 
funded for Gamma College) many of the 
original buildings now shared by the three 
colleges will become part of the Omega Col- 
lege complex. 

Unfortunate delays in the building program 
have slowed the development of these colleges 
and have denied them in considerable measure 
the identity which they will ultimately have. 
The severe lack of on-campus student housing 
has also hampered their progress. At present 
there is on-campus housing for 476 single 
students only. The housing office continues to 
turn away applicants and off-campus housing 
is reaching the saturation point. Because of 
the relatively distant location of the campus 
from Pensacola, students living off-campus are 
driving an average distance of 10 miles each 
way to attend classes. 
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ACADEMIC PROGRAM 

The quality of the university’s academic 
programs was recognized in December 1969 
when UWF was admitted to membership with 
full accreditation of undergraduate programs 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. The faculty must be commended for 
having accomplished this important goal in the 
minimum time allowed under the association’s 
regulations. 

The university has awarded 1964 bachelor's 
degrees and 51 master’s degrees in its first 
three academic years. 

The university's master's students first re- 
ceived their degrees on campus at commence- 
ment ceremonies in June 1970, although 
advanced degrees were awarded in January 
at the university’s Corpus Christi Naval Air 
Station Center to selected naval student pilots 
in the Navy-financed aeronautical systems pro- 
gram. The master of arts degree was first 
offered in elementary education, English and 
history. The master of science degree was 
offered in biology and aeronautical systems. 
The master of business administration was 
instituted in 1959. 

Two additional master’s level programs in 
political science and psychology will be initi- 
ated starting with the 1970-1971 fall cuarter. 
As with all UWF graduate programs, they are 
logical continuations of junior and senior offer- 
ings. The university expects to add new 
graduate degree programs each of the next 
several years. 

FACULTY 

Improvement in both quality and numbers 
of full-time instructional faculty continues to 
grow. The faculty increased from 112 when the 
university first opened its doors in the fall of 
1967 to 224 in 1969-1970, with an earned 
doctorate proportion of nearly 67 per cent. 
Recruitment of faculty continues to be based 
on the special needs of an upper-level institu- 
tion with emphasis placed on academic back- 
ground, an expressed interest in teaching and 
counseling students, a willingness to accept 
the university's philosophy and objectives and 



a desire to improve educational programs and 
techniques. 

ENROLLMENT 

Enrollment has continued to increase at a 
steady pace permitting some measure of ex- 
panding services and facilities in a controlled 
and economically sound manner. Total FTE 
enrollment has grown from 1,355 in 1967 to 
3,180 in 1970. An estimated 3,500 students are 
expected to enroll for the 1970-1971 fall quarter. 

LIBRARY SERVICES 

A major factor in the accreditation by. the 
Southern Association of the university's under- 
graduate programs was the high quality of its 
library services. The John C. Pace Library is 
among the fastest growing academic libraries 
in the country. Considerable acquisitions from 
non-state sources have been an important 
contributing factor in this growth. Acquisition 
of the 250,000th volume was announced at a 
Board of Regents meeting on the campus in 
April 1970. The university's plans call for the 
doubling of that capacity by 1975. 

SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

While the University of West Florida's major 
emphasis remains that of educating students, 
it has not ignored its public service responsi- 
bilities to Northwest Florida. The university 
founded and continues to support actively the 
West Florida Natural Resources Council which 
was officially established by the Governor in 
June 1969. This council is currently working 
with other state agencies in the planning and 
preparation of a statewide environmental inven- 
tory. Such an inventory is the necessary first 
step leading to the development and mainten- 
ance of the environmental quality which the 
people of Florida require. The executive 
secretary of this council is a faculty member 
who also heads the university's environmental 
studies programs. 

The university has also provided extensive 
in-service training involvement with the public 
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PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 



schools and has provided faculty counsulting 
services to local agencies. A number of insti- 
tutes and workshops for business, industry 
and the public schools have attracted consider- 
able interest and participation. 

The university continues to experience 
growth in academic offerings at its centers at 
Eglin Air Force Base as well as at selected 
population centers In Bay, Escambia, Holmes, 
Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, Walton and Washington 
counties. During the coming year it is ex- 
pected that a continuing education center will 
be activated in the Panama City area. 

Cultural offerings through the University 
Theater, Faculty of Music and forum and 
lyceum programs continue to be upgraded, 
and interest in these areas by the general 
public grows each year. 

Certainly one of the most pleasant aspects 
of planning and building the University has 
been the cordial and cooperative attitude of the 
West Florida community. The community con- 
tinues to show a readiness to help when help 
is needed. 

The university is grateful to the University of 
West Florida Foundation, which, during its brief 
lifetime has already generated $326,898.97. 
Most of these funds have been used to help 
deserving and needy students. With Foundation 
grants, matching moneys, and other funds, the 
university has been able to provide a total of 
$1,164,004 in scholarships, loans and other 
assistance to some 3,370 students. A large 
percentage of UWF students would be unable 
to continue their education without such help. 

UWF's success as an upper-level institution 
gained wide-spread recognition in June 1970 
when an International Conference on the Upper 
Level University Junior College Partnership was 
held on the campus. More than 100 higher edu- 
cation professionals, educational consultants 
and other experts met for three days to discuss 
this broad subject. The delegates represented 
nine foreign nations and some 40 states. The 
conference, funded by the Frank E. GanneTt 
Newspaper Foundation, is the first of its kind 
to be held and brought those who are the most 
knowledgeable about the junior college/upper 
level university partnership to the UWF 
campus. 



With realistic confidence. The University of 
West Florida looks to the future. It is the uni- 
versity's responsibility in planning to employ 
the best judgment, on the basis of available 
information, to reflect the developing capabili- 
ties of the university and the justifiable needs 
of the State, especially the West Florida area. 

In charting its immediate future, the uni- 
versity bases its projections on these principal 
considerations: 

1. Enrollment projections for the next ten 
years, which show a 1976 enrollment of 
5,556 (5,291 FTE) upper division, 1,982 
(1,321 FTE) beginning graduate, and 96 
(64 FTE) advanced graduate students; 
and a 1981 enrollment of 9,330 (8,886 
FTE) upper division, 4,323 (2,882 FTE) 
beginning graduate, and 360 (240 FTE) 
advanced graduate students. 

2. Current and future needs of the West 
Florida region, which for some years 
seem likely to be relatively heavily 
oriented toward professional, technical 
and applied programs. 

3. Strong indications that the West Florida 
coastal region, which has enjoyed 
steady growth for many years, will ex- 
perience a dramatic increase in growth 
rate beginning in the latter part of this 
decade. 

4. Use of interdisciplinary programs inso- 
far as feasible to avoid duplication. 

The major problem facing the university at 
this time is the need to establish a predictable 
and reliable source of capital outlay funds. 
Whatever the nature, scope and number of pro- 
grams to be supported, and whatever the level 
of support, it is impossible to plan the effective 
use of the. state’s higher education resources 
unless the physical facilities required for their 
support can be scheduled with reasonable 
^ certainty. 
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FLORIDA TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY 
Charles N. Millican, President 



INTRODUCTION 

This annual report describes briefly the 
achievements, the philosophy, the challenges, 
and the contributions by the faculty, staff, and 
students at Florida Technological University. 

It also reflects the progress that has been 
made during the past year. The University has 
achieved a reputation that amplifies the trust 
and the hopes that were placed in the Admin- 
istration when the plans for FTU were first 
revealed by the Florida Board of Regents. 

The singular status of the University in a 
region that shows every sign of unprecedented 
growth provides challenges which will call for 
increased dedication by all concerned to ex- 
hibit the necessary farsightedness to carry 
FTU through and beyond the decade. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that this 
report is presented. 

ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

New and Expanded Programs: The growth of 
all programs increased proportionately with the 
increase in enrollment from approximately 
1500 to 3200 students. 

Master's Degree programs have been initi- 
ated in two fields, education and business 
administration. Proposals to initiate master's 
level graduate studies have been prepared in 
the remaining four colleges. 

The College of Humanities and Social 
Sciences, one of the largest at the University, 
has been reorganized into the College of 
Humanities and Fine Arts and the College of 
Social Sciences. 

Seven additional clinical and professional 
courses in Medical Records and Inhalation 
Therapy were offered in the newly created 
Department of Allied Health Sciences. 

The Intercollegiate Athletic Program, under 
the auspices of the College of Education, has 



been expanded to include basketball and 
tennis. 

The institute of Fresh Water Ecology, an 
interdisciplinary unit, has been established to 
solve environmental problems associated with 
our inland waters. 

Readers Services personnel have compiled 
52 separate bibliographies and handled some 
1400 interlibrary loan transactions. The bi- 
weekly Current Awareness List, compiled and 
edited by Readers Services, has been distri- 
buted to a large group outside the University in 
addition to our own faculty and staff. 

The Cooperative Education Program was 
initiated in July, 1969. 

Research and Graduate Studies: The Office 
of Research and Graduate Studies has sub- 
mitted 45 new grant proposals totaling approxi- 
mately 1.5 million dollars. Of these 45 propos- 
als 16 were funded in the amount of $399,354, 
17 were not funded, and the remainder are still 
being processed. 

Plans for the Future: Proposals for graduate 
studies in the Colleges of Engineering, Hu- 
manities and Fine Arts, Social Sciences, and 
Natural Sciences have been prepared and will 
continue to be updated. 

The Intercollegiate Athletic Program hopes 
to expand to include tennis, swimming, wres- 
tling, and weightlifting. 

Efforts are being made to establish a Law 
Enforcement Institute with a curriculum lead- 
ing to a Bachelor's degree. 

A recently appointed Coordinator of Educa- 
tion Conferences will organize noncredit 
institutes, workshops, conferences, and semi- 
nars. 

Increased emphasis will be placed on 
securing support through granting agencies to 
finance research, special projects, and insti- 
tutes. 

Plans are under way to complete the 
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computerization of student admissions data, 
student records, and library cataloging data 
and services. 

Major Problem Areas: Research activity is 
limited due to the heavy teaching loads and 
the fact that there is a shortage of state and 
federal research funds. 

At present there is a serious shortage of 
space for research activity. The Academic 
Affairs area, already short of OCO funds, has 
set aside a part of existing funds to build 
additional research space. 

The delay in planning and expanding campus 
buildings is particularly critical in the face of 
the rapid growth in the department of bio- 
logical sciences, humanities, and social sci- 
ences. 

Rapid growth of the University and the need 
for classrooms and laboratories has limited 
available space for increased numbers of 
library materials and student study areas. 

There is insufficient funding for special ser- 
vices, such as student assistants, laboratory 
technicians, personnel in the Admissions and 
Registrar's area. 

Recommendation for Attaining Goals: Fund- 
ing — Additional funding is needed to provide 
materials, equipment, student assistants, and 
laboratory technicians in the development of 
existing and new programs. 

Time— additional faculty and staff are 
needed to provide time for developing courses, 
developing laboratories, teaching, conducting 
research, writing proposals for grants, evaluat- 
ing existing programs, and for support ser- 
vices. 

Space — Implementation of a third phase 
building program should begin immediately 
so that appropriate and meaningful academic 
planning can occur. 

Pertinent Data and Events: 

First Honors Convocation 
First Graduation — 416 graduates 
Library holdings increased to approxi- 
mately 84,000 volumes 
Processed 1400 interlibrary loan trans- 
actions 

Offered 93 off-campus credit courses with 
1618 registrants, and 8 noncredit courses 



with 694 participants. 

Assignments completed by 735 student 
teachers In FTU's Teacher Education 
Centers 

Visitation Programs to 43 area high schools 
and junior colleges, speaking to approxi- 
mately 2800 students 

Processed nearly 4000 applications for ad- 
mission to the University 
Received $399,354 In federal and state 
grant funds 

BUSINESS AFFAIRS 

Planning; The development of a Long-Range 
Plan (10 years) for staff, space, and 
capital outlay needs and the implementation of 
a program budgeting system served as a basis, 
along with projections of enrollment, for the 
determination of fiscal, operational, and build- 
ing requirements necessary to accommodate 
the tremendous anticipated growth of the 
institution over the next ten years. 

Several programs for future buildings were 
initiated and others completed, namely a 
Humanities and Fine Arts Building, a Bio- 
logical Sciences Building, and programs for 
the expansion of the Village Center and general 
utilities. 

Plans for roads, parking areas, landscaping, 
storm sewers, and a student recreation area 
were Initiated and coordinated into the overall 
master plan. 

General Operations: The various divisions 
within Business Affairs operated as a coordi- 
nated network and general operations were 
enhanced by additions and changes in per- 
sonnel which upgraded the quality of the 
Business Affairs organization. 

Nearly 2400 personnel actions were con- 
ducted and a system for the automation of 
personnel records was developed. The average 
monthly personnel turnover rate was 3.44%. 
A comprehensive Affirmative Action Program of 
equal employment opportunities was initiated 
as was an evaluation system for Administrative 
and Professional personnel which emphasized 
a goal setting “management-by-objective” 
philosophy. The first year of the food service 
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operation under a “Fee Management Contract"' 
proved beneficial to both the campus com- 
munity and to the University. Net sales of the 
bookstore operation reached nearly one-half 
million dollars, reflecting again the rapid 
growth being experienced. 

Visual signs of progress made during the 
past year were apparent with the completion 
and occupation of two new buildings; the 
General Classroom Building and the Adminis- 
tration-Classroom Building and the near com- 
pletion of two more, the Science Tech 
Complex and Physical Education Facility. 
Additions and extensions to the utilities system 
were made as well. 

Control: Both Information Systems and 
Finance and Accounting were involved in a 
major reorganization. Several new accounting 
systems were developed and implemented, and 
various manual systems were converted to data 
processing application. General administrative 
systems for internal control were established in 
all areas of institutional operations and an im- 
proved quality and timeliness of reporting 
provided a better and more effective aid to 
management. 

Outlook: The Office of Business Affairs, 
now well established, will continue to proceed 
in the implementation of major programs, thus 
complementing and continuing their support 
of the activities of the University consistent 
with institutional goals. 



STUDENT AFFAIRS 

General Operations: Staff members within 
the Division of Student Affairs have directed 
considerable study to student orientation, 
student transfer recommendations, student 
records, Planning Programming Budgeting 
System, Activity and Service Fee budget, and 
research concerning characteristics of students 
attending FTU. Tiie total Student Affairs staff 
and a selected group of students have sub- 
mitted suggestions to make student life 
orientation a meaningful experience for new 
entering freshmen, their parents, and transfer 
students. During IQSQ’-yO a total of 1370 
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students participated in orientation as com- 
pared with 1150 in 1968-69. Veteran FTU 
students have been active participants in 
student life orientation and have made a 
positive contribution to the program. As a 
result of surveys and questionnaires adminis- 
tered by the Developmental Center, research 
concerning students has been compiled for 
70% of the total student body since October 7, 
1968, the date FTU originally began classes. 

Campus citizenship is considered an im- 
portant aspect of a student’s life. Accordingly, 
the importance of the Transfer Recommenda- 
tion Form was upgraded by implementing the 
form as a part of the admission process. Allied 
with this problem has been student records. 
Divisional needs were reviewed and assessed 
thereby resulting in better and more useable 
student records. 

Student Services: A total of 844 unduplicated 
students were assisted with financial aid 
amounting to $368,635.00. Four hundred fifty- 
five students were employed on-campus while 
an estimated 316 students were placed in 
off-campus jobs. This was the first year of 
participation in the Law Enforcement Educa- 
tion Program, and under this new program 51 
students received aid. Among competitive 
awards, 87 students receiving the Florida 
Teachers' Loan chose to attend FTU and 36 
winners of the Board of Regents Scholarship 
enrolled here during the year. 

Medical personnel in the Student Health 
Service treated 4529 student cases. Of the 
total number served 947 students were 
attended for the first time. 

On-campus recruiting employment interviews 
for students started in January, 1970. A total 
of 998 interviews were scheduled with 60 
business, industry, government, and educa- 
tional employers. Students are registered for 
placem.'mt three quarters prior to completion 
of graduation requirements. Of the first gradu- 
ating class of 416 students, approximately 70% 
of the graduates have a complete file on record 
which are now actively maintained as an 
alumni service. 
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SUMMARY 



Future Plans: An improved relationship with 
students is a primary objective for the future. 
This is due to the structure and working rela- 
tionships of Student Affairs not being as clearly 
defined as that in Academic Affairs or the 
Business Affairs areas and therefore requires 
consultation prior to formulating a final 
decision. This procedure violates student re- 
quests for an "immediate answer.” In reality, 
the basic purpose is not to delay providing an 
answer but to clear the way of obstacles to 
best serve the purposes of students and the 
University as well. 



The University will continue its emphasis 
upon the twin tenets of its philosophy — Accent 
on Excellence/Accent on the Individual— 
along with meeting the projected growth of 
student enrollments. Florida Technological 
University is proud of the progress and the 
achievements during its short history and 
recognizes the future as a challenge to its 
imagination and capabilities. With this thought 
in mind, FTU pledges that its role in Florida's 
growth and progress will be directed toward 
meeting tlie educational needs of the state’s 
youth and adults. 
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FLORIDA INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
Charles E. Perry, President 



On July 11, 1969, the Board of Regents named 
Charles E. Perry as the first President of Florida 
International University, thus setting into 
motion the establishment of a state university 
in the Greater Miami and South Florida area, 
which is Florida’s largest metropolitan com* 
plex. The Florida Legislature created the state 
university by passage of an act in 1965, and 
by 1969 funds had been appropriated for plan* 
ning. These funds then allowed the Board of 
Regents to choose a president, select the name 
of the institution, and approve the sites for its 
two campuses, one to be located at the old 
Tamiami Airport on a 344-acre tract 10 miles 
west of downtown Miami along the historic 
Tamiami Trail and the other to be located on 
400 acres at the Interama Tract in north Dade 
County. 

On September 2, 1969, President Perry 
opened planning offices in the airport tower 
on the Tamiami Campus. He brought with him 
three former members of the Board of Regents 
staff in Tallahassee, where he had served as 
Vice Chancellor of the State University System. 
At 32, Perry became the youngest university 
president in the history of the State University 
System of Florida. 

OBJECTIVES 

As a public university, Florida International 
shares in ■ the land grant tradition with 
responsibilities for service as well as for educa- 
tion and research. As a new institution, the 
University has both the opportunity and the 
obligation to be a prototype for new and old 
universities in meeting the changing needs of 
a world increasingly urban in character and 
international in substance. Accordingly, Florida 
International will create standards for measur- 
ing success which are compatible with both 
its intellectual and its social responsibilities. 



The University will be innovative in building 
on the traditions of the past without being 
constrained by them. It will attempt to be 
responsive to the diverse and rapidly changing 
requirements of society without losing its 
integrity or attenuating its efforts. Florida Inter- 
national will also concentrate its resources on 
goals to which it can make the greatest contri- 
bution, together with the other institutions of 
society, in creating a higher and better quality 
of life. 

MA.STER PLAN 

The major emphasis during 1969-70 was 
given to preparing the University’s Comprehen- 
sive Master Plan, which contains the academic 
philosophy and programs, the proposed 
organizational structure, the resource require- 
ments, and the physical facilities plan for the 
Tamiami Campus. Published in September, 
1970, this two-volume, 215-page document, 
entitled The Birth of a University . . . And Plans 
For Its Development, will be used as the guide- 
line for the orderly growth and development of 
Florida International during the next decade. 
The firm of Greenleaf/Telesca, Planners, Engi- 
neers and Architects of Miami was employed 
as the architect-planners for the project. In 
addition to the planning accomplished by the 
Florida International and Greenleaf/Telesca 
staffs, consultants were called in from major 
universities . in the nation to assist in the 
evaluation of the planning process. 

PROJECTED ENROLLMENT 

Between the year 1972, when the University 
will open with a student enrollment of 4,250, 
and the year 1980, Florida International will be 
the fastest growing university in the nation. By 
1980, an enrollment in excess of 20,000 
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students is projected with over 2,400 faculty 
and staff members. The University will serve 
the giant Dade-Broward-Monroe-Collier urban 
complex, where over two million people reside. 
This number constitutes almost a third of 
Florida’s population. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE RELATIONS 

As an upper-division and graduate institution, 
Florida International has been working 
closely with the area community colleges in 
establishing programs of related and comple- 
mentary studies. Miami-Dade and Broward 
Community Colleges had a combined enroll- 
ment of over 35,000 students in 1969. Since 
Florida International will draw its students 
largely from these institutions, the University’s 
academic programs will be developed to allow 
the community college graduates to continue 
in a particular program and not be forced to 
leave the area to continue a university 
education. 

RECRUITING 

During 1969-70, the University’s staff was 
involved in extensive recruiting efforts. A 
systematic approach was instituted to employ 
the academic and administrative personnel in 
order to insure that those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of the University’s programs would 
have a direct hand in creating them. Under 
Florida International’s organizational structure, 
the appointments of the top academic and 
administrative deans were made for the fall of 

1970. They, in turn, will bring on the department 
chairmen and program directors in the fall of 

1971. The final step in the process, to be 
finished by mid-1972, will be the employment 
of the teaching faculty and other staM 

ACADEMIC PROGRAM 

Florida International University’s academic 
structure calls for a College of Arts and 
Sciences, School of Education, School of 
Business and Organizational Sciences, School 
of Health and Social Services, School of 



Technology, School of Hotel, Food, and Travel 
Services, a Center for Environmental and Urban 
Affairs, and a Center for International Affairs. 
The College of Arts and Sciences will be the 
only departmentalized unit in Florida Inter- 
national’s academic structure. The various 
schools and centers will be program- rather 
than department-oriented. In addition to these 
programs, the Division of University Services 
and Continuing Education will play a major 
academic role by providing extensive credit and 
non-credit programs off the campus. The first 
phase, non-credit activities and conference/ 
workshop programs, began in the summer of 
1970. 

ACCREDITATION 

In June of 1970, the University achieved 
Correspondent Status with the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools, the 
regional accrediting agency. This will mean 
that by 1974, the year Florida International will 
graduate its first students, the University will 
be accepted as an accredited, degree-granting 
institution of higher learning. 

PHYSICAL PLANT 

Major strides have been made in the physical 
plant program, for which the University has 
$9.5 million in capital outlay funds currently 
committed, and some $80 million projected by 
1980. A five-story multi-functional building, 
planning of which began in October of 1969, 
will be started at the Tamiami Campus in late 
1970. The 200,000 square foot building will 
house classrooms, laboratories, temporary 
library facilities, student services, faculty 
offices, and administrative areas. 

The physical plan for the Tamiami Campus of 
Florida International's multi-campus concept 
is developed as a linear checker-board pattern 
of buildings and courts to permit the phasing 
and construction of independent courts with- 
out significant interference to parts of the 
campus already in operation. The linear 
development of the building core also permits 
an exterior exposure of buildings to roads and 
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parking areas for direct service access, and to 
the land reserve provided for future building 
expansion. In addition, the staggered arrange- 
ment of buildings promises a dramatic archi- 
tectural image from all vantage points of the 
surrounding area. The planning for the Uni- 
versity’s Interama Campus will begin in the 
fall of 1970. 

To house the University staff In 1970-71, a 
two-story modular office building will be 
erected In October on the western portion of 
the Tamiami Campus. This facility will be the 
first modular office building to be utilized by 
a state university in Florida. 

GOALS 

The major thrust of Florida International is 
centered around the University’s three basic 
goals: 

1. Education of Students— To provide a uni- 
versity education for qualified students which 
(a) prepares them for useful careers in educa- 
tion, social service, business, industry, and the 
professions; and (b) furnishes them with the 
opportunity to become effective members in 
their relations to their cultural, aesthetic, and 
technological environments. 

2. Service to the Community— To serve the 
community, with a primary emphasis on 
serving the Greater Miami and South Florida 



area, In a manner which enhances the metro- 
politan area’s capability to meet the ecological, 
cultural, social, and urban challenges which it 
faces. 

3. Greater International Understanding— To 

become a major international educational 
center with a primary emphasis in creating 
greater mutual understanding among the 
Americas and throughout the world. 

To emphasize the direction of the new insti- 
tution, the President’s message in The Birth of 
a University . . . And Plans For Its Development 
includes the following statement: 

“New universities may be lacking in old 
traditions— but, by the same token, they 
are not shackled by them either. At Florida 
International, we intend to make the most 
of newness by seeking out new ways in 
which to serve the community, the state, 
the nation, and, yes, even the world as 
well. The University will be neither rigid 
in concept nor fixed in application. It has 
been deliberately shaped to be receptive 
to change, for in the world of which Florida 
International will be a part, change will 
perhaps be the most constant element of 
all. The measure of the imprint we shall 
leave upon the future will also be the 
measure of how well we have advanced to 
meet the basic goals we have set out for 
this University." 
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UNIVERSITY OF NORTH FLORIDA 
Thomas G. Carpenter, President 



At the beginning of 1969-70, the University 
of North Florida was little but a legislative 
authorization, a feasibility study in response to 
that legislative action, and a 1,000 acre site 
designated for construction. By the end of that 
year the University had a president, a state- 
ment of philosophy, and an academic plan. It 
had begun taking form through architectural 
work for initial construction and work on a 
master plan for campus development 

In addition, by the end of the year a staff 
of 32 had been identified or committed, 22 
of whom had reported and were at work bring- 
ing to reality an upper level and graduate uni- 
versity to serve the one-half million population 
of the reincorporated City of Jacksonville, the 
surrounding region and the state. 

The University of North Florida dates its 
history to 1965. In that year the Florida 
Legislature authorized an institution of higher 
learning for Duval County — as either a new 
institution or a branch of an existing institution 
— and a study of the feasibility of a degree- 
granting institution there. Conducted by the 
Florida Board of Regents, the feasibility study 
was published in February, 1967, and con- 
firmed the need for the institution. Legislative 
action in 1967 authorized the expenditure of 
$1.4 million for construction of the new institu- 
tion, subject to the sale of bonds. 

The 1968 Legislature appropriated $225,850 
for planning the new institution and to employ 
those who would become the nucleus of its 
central administration. At the outset, the Board 
of Regents developed and set forth several 
basic policy decisions which would undergird 
the planning the University of North Florida 
staff would set in motion during 1969-70. In 
essence these were: 

The University of North Florida will pri- 
marily serve the student population of a 



large city and respond to the needs char- 
acteristic of such. 

Building on an existing base of public 
junior colleges, the University will be an 
upper division and graduate institution 
geared to accommodate junior college 
graduates who will commute to the 
campus. 

In response to the greatest areas of meas- 
urable need, the University of North Flor- 
ida will offer undergraduate upper division 
programs in business administration, edu- 
cation, arts, sciences, and technologies, 
with beginning graduate work in business 
administration and education. 

Because past experience in an urban 
setting reveals that many students need 
and desire evening classes, the University 
of North Florida may therefore offer eve- 
ning classes in greater number and variety 
than would be offered in a non-urban 
environment. 

Initial planning by the Board of Regents 
established that the University would admit its 
first class of students in 1972. This timetable 
made 1969 a critical year in the meeting of the 
opening date. Essential to the 1972 opening 
was final site selection in early 1969, planning 
for construction to begin soon thereafter, 
selection of a president, a sufficient operating 
appropriation, and construction planning to 
begin no later than the effective date of the 
appropriation. 

CAMPUS SITE 

After an extensive search and lengthy con- 
sideration, a 1,000 acre site for the University 
was designated by the Board of Regents in 
February, 1969. A number of potential sites 
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had been examined and considered. In final de- 
liberations the choice lay between two alterna- 
tive sites, a location in downtown Jacksonville, 
and a site near Beach Boulevard approximately 
ten miles east, and south of the city. The 
location of the second site directly in the path 
of the largest projected population growth in 
the area led to its ultimate selection. Through 
transportation access provided by the Jack- 
sonville expressway system, the site is within 
convenient commuting range of students from 
the entire area. Official resolution of the Uni- 
versity site occurred in September, 1969, with 
acceptance of the site by the State Board of 
Education. 

On July 11, 1969, the Board of Regents, meet- 
ing in Jacksonville, appointed Dr. Thomas G. 
Carpenter as President of the University of 
North Florida. He brought to the University of 
North Florida a background of experience in 
three institutions of the State University Sys- 
tem, including leadership roles in the building 
of two of the newer institutions of the System. 

BASIC PHILOSOPHY 

Recognizing that a University Is built on a 
philosophic basis before it can be planned as 
a physical or program structure, President 
Carpenter placed an early priority on develop- 
ment of a university philosophy. Basis of the 
statement of philosophy that he outlined early 
in l%9-70 was a dedication of the University 
of North Florida to serving the needs of the 
community, region and state. In so doing, he 
committed the University to create and main- 
tain a constructive environment internally and 
a positive influence externally, which will re- 
sult in a significant contribution to the welfare 
of students, staff and the public. 

Essentially, the basic philosophy outlined 
for the University of North Florida recognized 
that the vast expansion of knowledge, the in- 
creasing societal complexity, and the expand- 
ing scope and sophistication of studies in all 
fields require a substantive foundation in well- 
established academic disciplines. An educa- 
tional experience founded in such studies is 
perpetually “relevant” and not subject to the 



rapid obsolescence that arises from emphasis 
on specific techniques. 

While emphasizing the centrality of learning 
in the disciplines, the philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of North Florida likewise recognized as 
essential a mechanism for interdisciplinary ex- 
change, It anticipated the establishment of 
institutes within each college as integrative 
vehicles for the many teaching, research and 
service activities that span disciplinary bound- 
aries. 

RECRUITING 

Search activities for a qualified staff to plan, 
develop, and later administer the new Univer- 
sity were instituted immediately by President 
Carpenter. Emphasis in recruiting was on ex- 
perience, combined with breadth and imagi- 
nation. 

Staff identified, selected or appointed during 
the year brought to the University of North 
Florida the strength of combined experience 
in 16 different universities and 12 states from 
Massachusetts to California. Included were 
staff with experience in administration of the 
two operating senior Florida institutions. Oth- 
ers brought to the new University experience 
in the planning and development of three of 
the newer institutions of the State University 
System, and in the coordination of the System 
through service on the board staff. 

A significant proportion of staff efforts dur- 
ing this initial year were devoted to establish- 
ing the complex of relationships essential to 
development of a new educational institution 
in a metropolitan environment. Liasion was es- 
tablished with governmental, educational and 
civic officials. Such relationships were required 
in matters ranging from road development and 
utility service and drainage, to the projection 
of program enrollments. Community interest 
in the University is high and has prompted a 
stream of speaking invitations to University 
staff. 

During the fiscal year 1969-70, the University 
of North Florida operated in temporary offices 
in the Florida National Bank in downtown 
Jacksonville . Early planning by the staff incor- 
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porated both short and long term programs. 
Using a planning, programming, budgeting 
framework, work was begun to outline institu- 
tional plans for a six-year period to include 
program structure, budgetary needs, and re- 
quired facilities. 

MASTER PLAN 

Master planning for development of the cam- 
pus site began early in the year. This effort was 
directed at creation of a comprehensive plan 
for land development and facility construction 
that would provide for the projected 1980 en- 
rollment of approximately 7,000 full time equiv- 
alent students. 

An architectural contract was let in May, 
1970, for the initial building phase to accom- 
modate a 1972 enrollment estimated at ap- 
proximately 1,450 full time equivalent students. 
Both the master plan and planning for the ini- 
tial building were developed around several 
basic planning concepts: (1) The need in a 
primarily commuter University to separate pe- 
destrians and vehicles, (2) The importance of 
holding to a minimum the distance between 
academic spaces, (3) Interior flexibility to ac- 
commodate changing program needs, (4) Maxi- 



mum utilization of space, and (5) Economy of 
operation. 

ACADEMIC PLAN 

Simultaneously, an academic plan began to 
take form. The role and scope of the University, 
as outlined by the Board of Regents, was an 
initial basis. The institutional philosophy fur- 
ther guided this planning. Consideration was 
then given to area, state and national require- 
ments, student and employer demands for pro- 
grams, interrelationships between curricula, 
availability of resources and cost-benefit rela- 
tionships. 

The academic plan developed during 1969-70 
encompassed an initial outline of programs to 
be offered, projected enrollments by program, 
and using these data, a staffing and budgeting 
plan to support the program enrollments. 

Two years remain until the doors of the Uni- 
versity of North Florida are opened for the ad- 
mission of students. Much remains to be ac- 
complished in those years, but 1969-70 will be 
recorded as the year in which the operational 
form of a new upper level and graduate uni- 
versity for North Florida became a reality. 
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ON CAMPUS HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT BY LEVEL, BY INSTITUTION 
APPENDIX I ACTUAL (1969) AND PROJECTED 0970-1980) 

STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
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ANNUAL REPORT 1969-70 



ON CAMPUS HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT BY LEVEL, BY INSTITUTION 
APPENDIX I (CONTINUED) ACTUAL (1969) AND PROJECTED (1970-1980) 
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ON CAMPUS HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT BY LEVEL, BY INSTITUTION 
APPENDIX I (CONTINUED) ACTUAL (1969) AND PROJECTED (1970-1980) 

STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
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ON CAMPUS HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT BY LEVEL, BY INSTITUTION 
APPENDIX |- (CONTINUED) ACTUAL (19&9) AND PROJECTED (1970-1980) 

STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
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ANNUAL REPORT 1969-70 



APPENDIX 



$1 BSLLIOM 



OPERATING FUNDS 
STATE UNIVERSITY 



ACTUAL 1950-1970 
PROJECTED 1980 



$212.1 MILLION 



$54.6 MILLION 



$20 MILLION 






1950 



1960 



1970 



1980 
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ANNUAL REPORT 1969-70 



APPENDIX V 



DEGREE PROGRAMS APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
SINCE JUNE 30, 1968 

Approval Date 



Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University 

Bachelor of Arts in Afro-American Studies 2/2/70 

Florida Atlantic University 

Master of Arts in English 5/5/69 

Master of Arts in History 5/5/69 

Education Specialist 5/16/69 

Master of Science, Master of Science in 

Teaching in Mathematics 2/2/70 

Doctor of Education in Curriculum and Instruction 2/2/70 

Master of Science in Engineering in Ocean Engineering 4/6/70 

Florida State University 

Doctor of Philosophy in Geophysical Fluid Dynamics 9/27/68 

Doctor of Philosophy in Molecular Biophysics 10/3/69 

Florida Technological University 

Bachelor of Science in Allied Health Sciences 5/5/69 

Master of Education in Elementary and Secondary 

Teacher Education 5/5/69 

Master of Business Administration 5/5/69 

Bachelor of General Studies 10/3/69 

University of Florida 

Master of Engineering, Master of Science in Engineering 

in Coastal and Oceanographic Engineering 3/7/69 

Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy in Linguistics 2/2/70 

Master of Arts in Health Education, Master of Health 
Education 



4/6/70 



APPENDIX V (CONTINUED) 



University of South Florida 



Master of Arts in Aging 
Master of Music 
Master of Arts in Geography 
Master of Arts in Marine Science 
Master of Arts in History 

Master of Science in Speech Pathology and Audiology 

Doctor of Philosophy in Chemistry 

Master of Arts in Political Science 

Doctor of Philosophy in Education 

Master of Science in Management 

Bachelor of Arts in Afro-American Studies 

Bachelor of Arts in Mass Communications 



University of West Florida 



Master of Arts in History 
Master of Arts in Elementary Education 
Master of Arts in English 
Master of Business Administration 
Master of Science in Biology 
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